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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 


The United States Constitution is ‘a covenant with 
death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

3” ‘ The free States are the guardians and essen- 

tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers and con- 

stables of the institution. . . . There is some excuse 


| for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
| they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 


| 


and by force restore their rights ; but they are without 
excuse in aiding other States in binding on then an 
unrighteous yoke. On this subject, oun PATHERS, IN 
rraminac THe ConstTITUTION, sWEKYED FROM THE 
rniout. We their children, at the end of half a cen! 
tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 
and must walk in it, To this point the public mind 
has long been tending, and the time has come for look- 
ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 


_ Christian resolution. . « » No blessing of the Union 
| can be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 


of our fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 
perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
can only continue through our participation in wrong 
doing. To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 
— Wituuas Exvrery Cuanniva. 








qm. LLOYD GARRISON, Editor. 
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The Liberator, 


THE TWENTY-THIRD 
vV\TIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 


ots of this twenty-third Anti-Slavery Ba- 
7 are $5250; an advance on the most 


re 


vious year of several hundred dollars. 

ite of bad weather, an insufficient hall, 
ent election, the American Anti-Slavery So- 
istained more strongly than ever, to lead 
the coming year the van of that national 
t against slavery which it began a quarter of 


e, as aforetime, wishing it were a thou- 


reater, to place the whole result of our ef- 


lisposition of that Society. Not because 
t movement in chronological order; nor 
sit is the parent of all the rest; nor because it 


essful beyond hope or precedent. 


Societvy—s ut 
ssous are infantile, senile, partisan, sectarian, 
Rut we raise for the American Anti-Slavery 

ty this insufficient offering of alkwe can, (ear- 
hereafter,) because, trampling down all 

1, it alone seeks not itself ;—because it alone 


it prejudice of race, sect, sex or clime ;—be- 
me has, on the subject of slavery, the truth, 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and is not 


ashamed to proclaim it, as of all things 

s, at every risk and cost, as only able to 

ecause it alone, seeing the necessity of 

eas the handmaid of truth, and respecting 

f man’s nature, beholds with joy his heart 

kening his intellect to the search of all reality and 

ing of all wrong ;—because it alone, of all 

ns of our land, has no union with slave- 

vuse it alone, leading the world in its 

y centuries of advance, counts slave and 

ial, and frowns alike on bloody despotism 

nsurrection ;—because it is what a fight- 

slaveholding Chureh and State pretend to be ;— 

t has the intellect and the heart to honor it- 

y identification with the man whose great 

tand sublime self-sacrifice gave it existence ; 

vhom slaveholders and their Northern slaves insult 

inicalumniate; whom bold foes acknowledge as the 

type of an Abolitionist, and timid friends deny 

, while striving to profit by ; of whom 

ioans, borne into publie notice by the move- 

awakened, are yet ashamed and afraid, while 

that after seeing for twenty-five years of an- 

the standing offer of a Southern Legislature of 

$100 for his head, they are startled that the heads of 
sare not safe. 

{n fine, we pay our mite into the treasury of the 
rican Society, because it alone adyoeates immedi- 
erty for the slaves; because it alone never post- 

poues its honorable and holy purpose till after elec- 
, or after ordination, or after to-morrow ; but pro- 


Gims Now as the time,—if the United States of 


\merica are ever to become other than the scoff znd 
tumbling-block of the world that they are this day. 

And how is this money to be expended?’ (were 
we often asked by practical ladies and gentlemen, 


‘We know 
reply, “In abolishing slavery; "’ but in what 
*tape do your American Anti-Slavery Society's bills 
ome ins” *Itisa laudable curiosity. Allow us to 
fend to your ‘The National Anti-Slavery 

» our weekly newspaper. Terms, $2.00 per 

~—published in New York as the official organ 


the Society. 


g their first look at the Bazaar.) 


you will 
address 


Besides being one of the best papers 
world in a literary sense, it is the only absolute- 
rgan of an association, as The Liberator is of 


‘vidual. You know how many printers’ and 


Myer-makers’ bills are paid for the organ of your sect 
‘party. We pay the same for mankind. Only, as 
¢ this unpopular object in view, the abolition of 
Ty, we cannot get rich as we could by sect or 
but our high hope is, to see the Cause grow at 
It would make us rich if we could 
Kt to mean too, and manage it as men do 
lary point it is ;—leap upon it, politician 
‘ad instead of carrying it onward to its goal, be 
yitto yours, and you will but commit so 
1 an offence against it as to escape all censure. 
“at Anti-Slavery men can -neither peril their char- 
es for honesty by perjury, nor for common sense 
“sertion against fact,—the alternative before him 
’ sits in the Congress of the United States. 
‘t we have other expenses than those of paper and 
‘g- These ensure a free press; and te sustain 
“Y [ree press in the world is no common gratifica- 
But we have in addition the satisfaction of pay- 
Ne expenses (insufficiently enough, it is true) of 
“women of a character, eloquence and power 
thas | ro-slavery land is not worthy of. It longs, 
‘egrade them, at any price, into its preach- 
&S statesmen, ornaments. They are 
pa “tly employed in striving, by leading it to re- 
“ace, to avert the consequences of its sins. Thus 
“cure Free Speech to our country. Does the 
““ Know how little an Abolitionist can live on? 
‘ue, that a whole region ean be enlightened for 
Hav¢ any of you ever tried to estimate the 
m= ‘eight to which the public mind may be raised 
a judicious application of no greater a weight 


its social 
te 


‘an that 
‘Toportion to the means entrusted to us, we 
, men's minds. Having done this, we may 
“eave it to them to change their representatives ; 
hw 


nth profligate and corrupt expenditure, they 
~ tot fail at length to do.’ 
_, hws were we questioned and heard; and we had 
. re of seeing our newly awakened visitors 
neh “time in their lives looking more than a 
~ “Sead. May they complete their glance at the 
% by acting in the present ! 
aon might fill up our small space with a report of 
bras ““versations at the Fair, much light would be 
tee on the actual state of mind of the American 
mal ee ing how they mistake effect for cause, and 
_ “strength at the pumps before acknowledg- 
. . °%k:—how they expect from polities the fruits 
‘. 'Y, and from political economy the work of dis- 
"aes dness ;— accepting a praiseworthy land-specu- 
‘“ one corner of the country, (an admirable 
‘tion, it is true, of labor and capital,) as the 


iw 


| very end of the law for universal righteousness : and 
| object to slavery not as the disgrace and ruin of hu- 
man nature, but to slavery as the interruption of their 
| laudable plans for their own interest in Kansas. Let 
| us hope that the practical knowledge of it thus ob- 
tained will lead men to hate it no less for others’ sake 
'than for their own. Already we find instances in 
which that effect is produced. 

| It would fill pages to tell all that was said over the 
| beautiful objects on exhibition, in the intervals of 
| buying and selling. 

‘If you would buy five slaves with your $5000, 
and set them free, I would help you. That would be 
something tangible. Or if you would but help off 
runaways! But you are visionary; and, J think, 
eruel. I give the fugitives ten dollars where your 
people give them a cent; and J don’t pretend to be a 
How do you know what ‘our peo- 
ple’ give them? Much or little, it is not what we are 
proud of doing. Is it to a trading community like 
this, that it is left to us to explain that your proposi- 
tion would be a sorry speculation? We submit to 
common sense and compassion whether the cause that 
has made the freedom of these rapidly redoubling 
millions the question of the world, be not pre- 
ferable to the one that buys five or helps off five hun- 
dred? Abolitionists do, as a fact, pay more than all 
the world besides for fugitives:—though not, to be 
sure, the identical ten dollars that the sight of suf- 
fering shames out of pro-slavery men’s pockets. This 
thelping off’ is a comparatively hurtful thing. It 





philanthropist.’ 


perpetuates the evil it alleviates. ‘Let mine outcasts 
dwell with thee!’ is the result of that far legislative 
glance into the future that men call prophecy. It 
breaks down the manly spirit of a people with an un- 
equalled completeness to submit when slavery thus 
calls the roll of its victims—irrespective of color. The 
white man is the more abject slave of the two. Take 
the measures that will eventually save the trouble 
of flight by abolishing its necessity, and make, mean- 
while, of every house and heart, a place of refuge. 
The Romans boasted that to be a Roman was great- 
er than a king. Alas !—to is to 
be, in this regard, far less than any modern roy- 
alty. While the American Anti-Slavery Society de- 
lights to be the almoner of those who are more touch- 
ed by compassion than alive to right and justice, and 
while its members know and feel more about the fu- 
gitive slaves than any other set of persons in the 


be an American 


land, its aim is to break the bonds of wickedness ; and 
not to strengthen them by hasty, habitual submission 
to a wid@ed law. 

And how has the money to be thus worthily appro- 
priated been obtained?—No question was more fre- 
quently asked by new comers than this:—* Where do 
all these beautiful things come from ?* 

We seize the occasion to acknowledge most grate- 
fully, that it is not in vain we early made ‘our coun- 





try the world, and our countrymen all mankind’—for 
| men and women of all nations have come to our help. 
| We have received, in all cases, valuable and _ profita- 
| ble, and in some instances splendid donations from 
| England, Scotland, Ireland, France and Switzerland ; 
and from individuals of almost every other country 
under heaven. The elegance and profusion with which 
these gifts were poured out touched every beholder 
with admiration, and all desired to follow us in imag- 
ination to their foreign homes. Many times we made 
the round of the hall to this effect with admiring 
friends. In the most conspicuous place stood the bust 
of our beloved and lamented English friend—Est.1y ; 
as if presiding over the effort he gave his life, to the 
last hour, to cherish. We entreat his devoted daugh- 
ter to receive our warmest thanks for sending this suc- 
cessful piece of statuary. To such as knew the fine 
play of his graceful and expressive countenance in daily 
life, this bust, taken after his death, leaves much to 
desire; but to those who have only seen him in pub- 
lic, it gives an excellent idea of the strength, the 
tenacity, and the dignity of his benign character. 

It might seem invidious, where all was so rarely 
fancied and so beautiful, to mention particular objects 
as having been extraordinarily successful; especially 
as novelty, individual taste, and the passing caprice of 
the hour have so much to do with success on occasions 
like these, that our report might prove delusive for 
another year. Still, every consideration of gratitude, 
good taste and Anti-Slavery foresight bids us not to 
omit honorable mention of the Ayreshire tartan wood- 
work, from Edinburgh, sent on the judgment of our 
beloved friend Mrs, Srowz,—and a sound judgment it 
proved,—the incomparable shawls, infants’ cloaks and 
Berlin wool-work from Glasgow, the fine table linen 
from Perth, the complete set of drawing-room chair- 
covers from Cork, the elegant writing materials from 
our friends Mrs. Allen and the Webbs, crochet-work, 
after patterns of old continental guipure from Dublin. 
The excellent contributions from Leigh, Neweastle 
and Warrington, the linen damask from that venera- 
ble friend of the Cause, Mr. Ivers, of Dumfermline, of 
which he presents the first pattern to Philanthropy in 
advance of Commerce,—the splendid photographs 
from Paris, Preston, Edinburgh and San Francisco, 
the costume-dolls from Bristol, Halifax and Angiers, 
(France,) each a model for a bal-costume,--the splendid 
hexagon silk patch-work cushion from Halifax, the 
charming wood-work and colored views from Swit- 


| zerland and from Paris, the wonderfully beautiful 


woollen-knit bed, table and cushion-covers, the chisel- 
led bronzes, and the rarely-modelled boudoir furni- 
ture growing out of the region of manufacture into 
that of art, the exquisite lace toilettes of Bristol and 
Bridgewater, the curiously carved and useful tea- 
eaddy from Bury, the quilted silk toilet jewel- 
boxes of Nottingham, with all its nice uncut contribu- 
tions; the truly artistic landscapes and figures in wa- 
ter-colors, from London, Bristol, Nottingham, Leeds 
and Edinburgh; the splendid reversible drawing- 
room rug, from Mr. Crosstry, the product of his 
own manufactory at Halifax, (we seem tosee his Eng- 
lish artists, working after Watteau and Monnoyer in 
old Continental palaces, to furnish the bouquet, the 
landseape, and the Louis Quinze or moulu border of its 
two right sides—unlike in this to the popular estimate 
of the justest controversy, as a thing that has tro 
terong ones.) 

But, beautifal and remarkable as all these things 
were, no table presented a more brilliant appearance, 
or attracted a more steady patronage, than the ex- 
clusively American one of our devoted friend of so 





many years, Mrs. Oner; where organization, econo- 
my, perseverance, sound judgment, admirably second- 
ed devotedness to the cause. 

The son of our honored and church-persecuted old 
friend, AMonxy Baxcocx, of Sherburne, gave the Ba- 
zaar his science as a naturalist, and his skill as a taxi- 
dermist. The beautiful group of Birds, which orna- 
mented the table in front of the door of entrance, were 
speedily disposed of to good advantage for the cause. 

The welcome present of Mr. Brarvanp, the enter- 
prising Lithographic publisher of the heads of the 
‘Cuamptons’ and the ‘ Heratps or Frrepom,’ was a 
most valuable one. Competition ran highest for the 
latter. It is a group of the heads of Wrtttam Lioyp 
Garrison, Wenvevt Purmirs, Raten WALpo Emer- 
son, Samvuer J. May, Taeonpore Parker. Josuva R. 
Gipptnes, Gerrit Surrx; and to our foreign friends, 
as well as those at home, we need only say, it is the 
best Lithograph existing of these seven Champions 
and Heralds of the cause. Mr. Braryarp presented 
to the Bazaar, in addition, the single lithographic 
heads of Mr. Sumner and Mr. Turoponr Parker :— 
of the latter, we received the valuable present of twelve 
octavo volumes of his works. 

The Book-table, with its presentation copies of au- 
thors, and portfolios of rare engravings,—its auto- 
graphs and old books,—its seals, cameos, gems, med- 
als,—was never more attractive. It were in vain to 
try to enumerate and fitly acknowledge all these va- 
rious curiosities of Literature and Art. The rare old 
pictorial Bibles, after the old masters, from Monsieur 
Laugel,—the book of Memorials of the early abolition 
days of England, from Mr. Burnham,—the illustra- 
tions of Henry Longfellow’s Excelsior and Samuel 
Longfellow’s Hymn, from the Linerry Brew, set to 
musi¢ and returned to us from Dublin by Mr. Moszs, 
—the Passion-Flowers and Words of the Hour of our 
gifted friend Mrs. Howr,—the Sermons which might 
well bear a similar title, of the honored, well-remem- 
bered Vinet,—the collection of Poems of our promis- 
ing Edinburgh friends ‘Isa’ and ‘ Bessy Parkes,’— 
the abstract of English laws respecting Women,—the 
delicate manuscript ‘si mignon,’ entitled ‘ Fleurs,’ 
from Switzerland,— 

‘De ce Léman Vaudois que domine Montreux,’— 
words of the sainted Vinet, and the learned Troyon, 
and the youthful Durand,—these were all ¢reasures 
in a double sense, and thanks are poor acknowledg- 
ment. . 

Natural and scientific curiosities and collections 
were as abundant as literary ones. There were alge 
from every coast, sent by the ladies of Britain and 
Here were ferns from every 
field, and shells from every sea, scientifically arrang- 
ed, or poetically described. The most remarkable 
were the velvet volume from Glasgow and the framed 
group from Edinburgh. 

The address of these sea-weeds, collected from the 
Frith of Forth, on the shores of Pinkie and Preston, 
and in view of the Bass Prison of Carberry Hill, to 
the American public, merits insertion. 


SEA-WEED’S ADDRESS. 


‘Where the Atlantic rolls, wide continents have bloom‘d." 
BEaTTig. 


the prisoners at Belile. 


Regard us not as strangers! our race rose 
At the creative word that call’d forth thine, 

And with the doom’d earth share in part thy woes, 
And like thee for a new creation pine. 


Perchance, too, over our ancestral roots, 
Thy early patriarchs while musing stray’d ; 

And when the Spring called forth the tender shoots, 
Have tiny feet amid our leaflets played. 


Since then, the Ocean claimed us for its own, 
And we have dwelt beneath its surges free ; 

Meck and submissive, till His ‘ will be done,’ 
When sorrow past, there shall be ‘ no more sea.’ 


Hast thou forgot the Lord, that we have heard 
Oft on our shores the ery of blood and strife, 
And every vagrant breeze our groves that stirred, 

Hath sighed the mournful tale of human life ? 


And the winds wail the sorrows they have seen, 
Oppressed, and the oppressor every where ; 

Burdened with all the groans that e’er have been, 
They bear the record written upon air— 


Until the Judge unroll the scroll and read : 

O, pray thy page may then unsullied be ! — 
Earth shall unfold her secrets, yield her dead, 

And thou shalt live where there is ‘ no more sea.’ 


The little collection of crocuses, seen through skel- 
eton leaves— 

‘Spring peeping through the prison bars of Winter,’ 
was greatly admired. 

Through the kindness of our foreign contributors, 
our shelves were rich this year in children’s stories 
and illustrated books, and these always sell well, The 
one in manuscript was read and admired by many. 
We thank our Philadelphia friends for the interesting 
slave story, ‘ Mark and Hasty,’ written by one of their 
young ladies of sixteen—a true tale. We thank our 
Leeds friends for that potent influence that speaks for 
the midland counties, and warns Americans not to 
mistake the tone of the Times for the voice of the 
people of England. The same friends, too, we have 
to thank for the true English voice which instils a 
hatred of the loathsome thing we war with into the 
soul of the very infant in the nurse’s arms. This is 
statesman-like ; for the world’s action is renewed eve- 
ry fifteen years: therefore take the first five—®* with no 
force, but with influences.” Our hearts were rejoiced 
by this alphabet of slavery :— 


ALPHABET OF SLAVERY. 
A Is an Arrican torn from his home. 
B Isa Broopnownp to catch all that roam. 
c Is the Corron Puayrt slaves pick and hoe. 
D Is the Driver who makes their blood flow. 
E Is for Exetanp which slayes long to see, 
Her daughter, fair Canada, whither they flee. 
F Isa Fverrive—hide him by day ! 
The North Star at midnight will show him the way. 
GIs for Gamer who drunken and wild, 
Stakes money and bowic-knife, mother and child. 
H Is Stave Henter with horses and gun, 
The ugliest monster that’s under the sun. 
I Is tie Eievasre at mother’s breast found, 
Was sold at an auction one guinea a 
J Is the Journey when many slaves die, 
Their grave the deep waters, their shroud the blue 
sky. 
The Fite Krpwaprer stole a man, 
Was the Lawyer who joined im the plan, 
Was the Mencnant who bartered for gold, 
The poor Necro like pig or horse sold. 
Is Ouro, the train starts from here 
Of that underground railway, the slaveholder’s 


fear. 


Oso 








P’ Are some Preacners with slaves like the rest, 
ass wrtcongpaapananaie:‘ee-encmtinrtatelradie 


t. 
Q Stands for Quaker, who helps the poor slave, 
A hero of heroes both peaceful and brave. 
R Isthe Rice Swamp, a sickening place, 
Where ague and fever soon finish the race. 
S Is for Sugan—slave-grown—and shrewd sages 
Declare ’twould be better if Negroes had wages. 
T Is Tosacco—I don’t like the weed— 
To sow it and dress it the Negroes oft bleed. 
U_ Is that Union of stripes and of stars, 
The slaves get the stripes, yes! and plenty of scars. 
V Is Vimernia where Uncle Tom’s wife 
With children and home were the joy of his life. 
W Is the Wurr, which with paddle and chain, 
Stocks, thumbscrew, and bell give them terrible 


x Ends the Rertex of every one’s mind, 

‘The better for all men when gentle and kind. 
Y Is for Yourn, and wherever you be 
Z_ ealously labor to set the slaves free. 

Leeds, July, 1856. 

A word of information is due to distant friends as 
to the public attendance. Well continued to the last, 
it was at first absolutely overwhelming. A stranger 
wishing to know a Boston public by sight, could not 
have done better than to have placed himself by our 
friends Mr. Pillsbury, Mr. Whipple, and Mr, Merritt, 
who moved, (‘ quam dilecta!) to keep the door—an 
act most gracious to ourselves, and profitable to the 
Cause. ‘There were Senators and constituents, min- 
isters and people paying them tribute as they passed. 
Many a friend from the old world was admitted by 
them, to learn by actual observation ‘ the state of this 
market.” Some came who have known and heard of 
the abolitionists in other climes, to show their cour- 


| tesy, if not to bid them God speed; and all who 


came found themselves surrounded by acquaintances, 

Fugitive slaves, with the hunter hot upon their 
track, men, women and little children, took refuge 
here as at an altar in olden time. Woe for Christian 
New England when such must be sped on their way 
through her borders! In the Greece of Euripides the 
beasts were ‘ protected by the rocks, and vile slaves 
by the altars of the gods.’ ‘The New England of to- 
day affords the slave nor rock nor altar. The vile 
master holds his cane over her head, and she dares not 
disobey. To know how terribly withering to men’s 
moral nature is this reign of pro-slavery terror, look at 
the Senator Henry Wilson—the personal friend of ab- 
olitionists—their political servant—and their co-wor- 
ker for the slave’s freedom: hear what he is compel- 
led to utter by the torture of his position, ground un- 
der the heel of the Slave Power. Did he come greet- 
ing cordially his disunion constituents into the Anti- 
Slavery Bazaar, instituted to raise money for thatAmer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society which fifteen years ago pro- 
claimed the Union ‘a covenant with death and an 
agreement with hell,’ and whose watchword is No 
un1on with slaveholders? Or did the swords and 
staves wait without the door to follow up his declara- 
tion in Congress—‘ They should die, if we had the 
power, a traitor death’ ?—or will he interpret to us 
these his words as men do the Constitution of the 
United States? No pledge he can make will pac- 
ify the Slave Power—no explanation of the words 
will stay its hand, or save him from dishonor. The 
words marshal the South to murder, in the name of 
the Republican party, as Dr. Channing's did in the 
name of forgiveness in 1835. We count them weak- 
ness :—all wickedness is. 

We were delighted with the lesson to travel- 
lers, as to the best use of their time, conveyed in the 
little box of shells from Iona; that Iona consecrated 
by the majestic monuments of early Christian Britain, 
among whose rivers Johnson thought piety should as 
surely grow warmer as patriotism. should strengthen 
on the plain of Marathon. We shall cause this 
charming lesson of literature and philanthropy to be 
reprinted. 

It is with very solemn and deep feelings that we 
proceed to take note of another class of contributions 
in our grateful record ;—the work of young girls at 
school, and young boys in English homes, whose gifts 
come carefully inscribed—* With Master Hume's best 
wishes’ —*‘ For the slaves, with little Arthur’s love’ ;— 
the work of the aged, the poor, the suffering, the 
bereft—the product of the laborer’s short hour of 
leisure, and the invalid’s brief season of ease ;—the 
tokens of the deyoted hearts of household servants 
and charity children ;—the touching ials, sent 
by survivors, of those who loved the Cause living, 
and served it dying ;—the dedication of the valued 
presents of dear friends—of splendid jewelry with no 
name—or with an inscription which explains noth- 
ing—but the Giver's noble heart. 

We must tell, in her own words, of the charming 
contributions of Miss Percivax’s pupils. She is wri- 
ting to our beloved Bristol friend, Mrs. Herverr 
Tuomas: 

My Dear Mas. Tomas: 

I think you will be with our contribution, 
for several reasons. The dear children have made 
unusual exertions, as we have had no articles sent 
from Strand this year, (‘’tis all our own,’) and fear- 
ing, on that account, our collection would be small, 
they proposed to give up their pic-nic, and that the 
money spent on that should be devoted to purchasing 
toys for the Bazaar. I the more value this sacrifice, 
as it is a treat anticipated with great delight, from one 
year to another. After giving them time to think 
over their offer, I gladly accepted it ; and never did I 
see children more pleased than they were when their 
companions returned with the purchases. I knew 
this would interest you, and therefore do not apolo- 
gize for my note. I hope you will like our dolls; we 
have endeavored to carry out your hint. 

I remain. yours faithfully, 
M. PERCIVAL. 

In a chest of beautifully-made dolls’ clothes from 
Belfast, was found the following : 

Please accept our gift so small, 

For a little Boston doll. 

Little hands have sewed each hem, 
While little hearts have warmed for them— 
The poor black children, born to be 
Brought up and sold in slavery. 

Oh! the gift is indeed ! 

But take, oh take it, we would plead, 
Because ‘tis all we have to send 

To show ourselves the negro’s friend, 
And, next year, by work and thrift, 
We'll strive to send a better gift. 


MARY LYTLE, 
MARY IRELAND, 
SARAH McKIBBIN, 
MAGGIE LYTLE. 


In the box from Bristol eame the subjoined let- 
ter:— 





Lyuinoron Hayrts, September 10, 1856. 
To Mrs. Cuarman, Massachusetts : 

My Dran MAviwA favor which T venture to re- 
quest gives me the pleasing occasion of i 
you. 

Will you kindly oblige me by transmitting the en- 
closed letter—as early as your conyenience allows—to 
the Senator Charles Sumner? It contains a signet ring 
which I offer for his acceptance as a pledge of the 
interest that I, in common with all England, and all 
civilization, take in the eloquent Defender, not of 
Kansas only, but of Liberty herself, outraged and 
wounded in his person. 

‘ But Freedom's battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though battled oft, is always won.’ 

Wishing all prosperity to your noble cause, and to 
yourself, and with kindred regards to Miss Weston, 
Mrs. Follen, and all who resemble them, 

I remain, my dear Madam, 
Very cordially and affectionately, 
Your friend, 
MARA STORY. 

P. 8. Thinking you might like to see the seal, 
I enclose an impression. ‘Tis froma design by my 
late sister, a lyre, on which is pictured an Owl— 
symbol of Harmony presided over by Wisdom. 

We need not say with what high satisfaction and 
sympathy the ring and communication enclosed were 
forwarded by us to their destination. Massachusetts 
has since sent Mr. Sumner back to the Senate. If 
she had not ‘lacked gall to made oppression bitter,’ 
she could not have been so subdued to the shame she 
works in as to send any son of hers where she can 
neither enforce his rights nor protect him from as- 
sassins. Mr. Sumner will be eager to be again, though 
it were fo die, at the post of danger; but oh, to Mas- 
sachusetcs what dishonor! Recal him! with every 
other ambassador and representative to the Slave 
Power !—and save the Massachusetts of the nineteenth 
century from the contempt of all coming time! 

The annexed letter, from the Rev. Dr. Massiz of 
London, will cheer and strengthen many hearts, even 
while filling them with so heavy an individual sor- 
row; awakening fresh resolution for a higher fidelity 
while earnestly desiring the continuance of the high 
example our dear friend’s life sets before us :— 


Lonpon, Nov. 14, 1856. 

Mrs. CHapMAN :—My Dear Madam—The enclosed 
Bank post-bill is drawn in your favor, for the Boston 
Anti-Slavery Bazaar. Will you acknowledge it as 
remitted by Mrs. Massie? Sixteen pounds are from 
a sum placed at her own disposal; ten pounds from 
Miss Srurcn; five pounds from Mrs. Rerp; and five 

unds from H. Cranze Roninson, Esq. Will you 

indly provide that these sums and names shall ap- 
pear in the Anti-Slavery Standard? Some few arti- 
cles have been sent to Mrs. Massie, at Upper Clap- 
ton, and transferred to Miss Grant, of Perth, or Miss 
Esti, of Bristol, which will be forwarded by those 
ladies, with other contributions. I fear there is little 
prospect that my beloved wife will again be able to 
co-operate with you, your sister and other colleagues, 
in your honorable enterprise. She has long had it in 
her heart to strive, by prayer and effort, to set the ne- 
gro slave free. I have known none more constant or 
unflinching, or more enlightened and more catholic. 
Her husband has altogether sympathized with her, 
and rejoiced in her sacrifices and occasional success. 
It is possible she is premature in her expectation, but 
she waits the summons to another land, where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest. Her confidence is in the Rock of Ages, and her 
eye is unto Him in whose sight ‘precious is the 
death of his saints.’ Her trust is in an infinite Re- 
deemer, who has made himself an offering for her, 
and has taken away her sins by the sacrifice of him- 
self. Accept my apology for intruding on your no- 
tice and time, as I act in the capacity of her substi- 
tute. 

You are engaged in antagonism with a deadly and 
accursed crime, the national commission of which 
can meet with no Jprsitotion or atonement under the 
just p> ga of Heaven. 

I do not anticipate the return of Fremont, or be- 
lieve that his platform would secure an equitable or 
desirable solution of the question. I pate on vaca 
pect, as steeped in the blood of the wretched crimi- 
nal. The Judge of all the earth will do right. The 
Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as some 
men count slackness; but his day will come, as a 
thief in the night. 

Yours, faithfully, 
JAMES WILLIAM MASSIE. 


We cannot pass over without comment the saintly 
grace of life displayed in the above letter of a man in 
the highest standing as an evangelical divine in Eng- 
land, enclosing the contributions of his own family, 
with those of persons in the highest standing as Uni- 
tarians, to the American Anti-Slavery Society, whose 
hour of toil and battle knows no distinction of creed : 
not because its members consider belief as of seconda- 
ry importance, but because the firmness of their own 
convictions makes each sacredly respect the rights of 
others. 

The same catholic spirit which we have always felt 
it a blessing to exercise, animates the letter of our 
esteemed Swiss fellow-laborers :— 

‘Be assured, madam, with all your honored co-la- 
borers, that our gift is no measure of our sympathy 
for the cause. Yet, having only a mite to offer, we 
do it to serve Him who came to proclaim the new 
commandment of Love, and to sustain all those who 
are battling in the United States for liberty and hu- 
manity. 

« God be with you, ladies !—honored sisters in Je- 
sus Christ !—with his help and blessing !—granting 
you the jer of speedy triumph for the Christian cause 
in which you are engaged ! 

‘In the name of the ladies of Lausanne and the 
Canton de Vaud, I have the honor of offering you 
their fraternal salutations, with the assurance of be- 
ing Yours, faithfully, 

‘LOUIS BRIDEL, 
‘One of the pastors of the Evangelical Free Church 
of Lausanne.’ 

But among the letters of cheer and support received, 
none was more welcome than that of the venerable 
and beloved Tuomas Sturce. Such letters are no 
novelty from him. From the time when he witnessed 
the selfish and dishonest attempt to disperse the Anti- 
Slavery body in 1839-40, by the trusted traitors who 
pretended to be its friends, his contributions have 
been cotemporary with every trying crisis. The pres- 
ent letter enclosed £300 for the use of the Cause, 
‘from my sister Esther and myself, because we are too 
old and feeble in health to aid the Bazaar by a box 
of contributions,’ This great good man, who conde- 
seends so touchingly to such an insignificant means 
of raising funds as this, (only adopted because no 
other is practicable in the present state of things,) 
was the co-worker for British emancipation of Zacn- 
Any Macav.ay, who, to quote Mr. Sturge’s own feli- 
citous expression, ‘had the happiness of getting 
through his work without being overburdened with 





fame.’ And yet to him, perhaps, more than to any 


other one man, is British Emancipation owing. In 
all his great labors and successes, Mr. Tuomas Stunar 
was intimately associated: His name makes the 
bright link that connects the day of Zachary Macau- 
lay, of Clarkson, of Wilberforce, of Buxton, and of 
Brougham and O’Connell, with our own ;—the time 
when The Anti-Slavery Reporter was The Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, and Thomas Sturge stood by its editor in its 
publication. Let any who wish to know something 
of the real facts of that day read Mr. Sturge’s inval- 
uable historical paper in the ‘ Liberty Bell’ of 1848, 
and they will at the same time learn by what experi- 
ences he had been trained to recognise at a glance the 
American Anti-Slavery Society as the true centre of 
American Anti-Slavery life. 

We are not likely to forget the gift of Hannier 
Martingav,—the only European traveller of a world- 
wide celebrity who has been true to the feelings, 
principles, traditions, religion of her own land, by 
identifying herself with the cause of liberty in its 
darkest hour in ours,—giving her fame as a success- 
ful novetist, great stateswoman and sectarian leader to 
its stern, unsparing use.* 

This unrivalled tapestry, which was to us the emblem 
of a whole nature devoted in all its seasons to the 
Cause, was displayed above the head of our honored 
and beloved senior Manager, marked $100; but 
speedily withdrawn from public competition in the 
following mauner :— 

*January Ist, 1857. 
*To Mrs. Cuarman : 

‘Dear Friznn,—Deeming this work of Harriet 
Martineau's precious hours too sacred for sale, we beg 
you to accept it from us,—feeling she could wish it 
no better home than in the keeping of her most inti- 
mate friend. 


Ann Greene Phillips, Francis Jackson, 


C. F. Hovey, Edmund Jackson, 
Louisa Loring, Susan Cabot, 

Mary May, Carrie Wild, 

Mary Gray Chapman, | Ann Rebecca Bramhall, 
Edmund Quincy, Richard Clap, 

Samuel May, Jr., Eliza F. Eddy, 

Samuel Philbrick, Charles Follen, 
Henrietta Sargent, A. W. May, 

Eliza Lee Follen, F, A. Kingsbury, 
Frances Mary Robbins, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 


Sarah Shaw Russell, Helen E. Garrison, 
Thomas Earle.’ 

This array of names, with its statement of reasons, 
overcame (as what shall they not overcome?) any 
natural reluctance to appropriate the most beautiful 
and valuable object in the Bazaar, since its beauty and 
value were, at that moment, lost sight of in the friend- 
ships of which it thus became the sign and the memo- 
rial. 

Grateful as this occasion ever is, as combining so 
much of the interest pertaining to literature, taste 
and art, its chief attraction is as a centre of union to 
abolitionists. Hither, while it continues, they come 
daily to impart to each other their hopes, plans and 
counsels ; and never, surely, was there so important a 
moment for their interchange. The election, from 
which many hoped so much, is lost. Plainly, it is 
not by such methods that we are to win. Change 
your method, we say to all who are disposed to give 
up the contest :— 

‘ Perché si cessa? 
Perché la guerra omai non si rennova, 
A liberar Gerusalemme oppressa ?’ 

Letters upon letters are here written and received 

in strain like those told of by 

‘The bard that Salem's conquest’s sung,’ 
‘to spur the generous soul, and awaken slumbering 
virtue.” 

To-morrow is the Festival—the quarter-century 
commemoration—the feast we are to share before we 
gather with our ‘disunion’ friends at Worcester.— 
No wonder the bread we break seems a passover, and 
the cup a sacrament. No wonder it should seem, in 
the cheerful, solemn dignity that shines in every face, 
so unlike any other meeting the men of this genera- 
tion have looked upon. Such things are hardly to be 
seen in one life-time twice. No wonder such utte- 
rances leave the listener, like Godfrey of Bouillon, 

‘ ai detti, allo splendore, 
D’occhi abbagliato—attonito di core.’ 

Since last year, two more friends have been added 

to those for whom ‘we might forget our sorrow in 
our pride.’ The death of the excellent Mrs. Remonp 
made a breach in our ranks, on this occasion, that it 
was found utterly impossible to fill. That of the yen- 
erable madam Ropman, of New Bedford, afflicted all 
hearts with a feeling of orphanage. Herself a birth- 
right Abolitionist,—the daughter of one who hated 
slavery with his whole heart, whose whole life was a 
battle against it,—she became the friend and firm sup- 
porter of Wititam Luoxyp Ganuison, Apny Ketury 
Foster, Cuartes Lenox Remonp, and their coadju- 
tors of the present day. From the retirement of her 
extremest age went forth influences, during all the 
last twenty-five years, which, for her, completed a 
century. She was the venerated head of the family, 
of which our unfailing friend Anprew Ronzson is 
a member, and every abolitionist, whom her wide in- 
fluence reached, was ready to unite in his heartfelt 
words :—‘ Mother! I had not so well stood fast 
through all these times, but for thee !’ 
And now, sanctified as this cause is by our hopes 
for generations yet unborn, as well as hallowed by 
every remembrance of the departed, what is our sou!’s 
profound conviction as we mark its progress through 
the world, summoning to its aid ‘all memories fair 
and blest ’—while the weary turn to it for cheer, and 
the sad for consolation? That, verily, this is a cause 
so deep-freighted with the sympathies of the world, 
that each of the humblest embarked in its service may 
say, with exulting effusion of heart— 

* They come to shore, who sail with me!’ 
Nothing, indeed, can in the nature of things be 
more rapid or more sure than this transit from Slavery 
to Freedom. We know how sure, by the amount of 
trash we throw overboard, to make way for the world’s 
all-potent sympathy ; we feel how swift, by the beat- 














* We are not unmindfal of four others, the 
Samos eeiriety Pa Sehr ae 
of Carlisle,—all of whom are the re- 
proach of the above statement. 
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tnelneegue ~ateinana are borne avn 
All we are willing thus te buy, we shall have ;—the 
exact amount of redemption for our land, that we are 
willing to pay for in personal sacrifice, Hence wems- 
sure our distant coadjutors, that Liberty is at hand. 
MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 


SrectaL ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Our home contributions and supplies were from the 
following cities and towns :— 

Boston, besides the contributions of the Managers 
and their friends, a parcel of articles was received 
from Mrs. Goodrich. 

Brookline, by Miss Putnam, from circle of friends 
gathered together by Mrs. Follen. 

Brooklyn, (Conn.,) 1 box and 1 barrel, by Mrs. 
Whitcomb, from a few friends, including the fine 
cheeses from Messrs. Philip and Edwin Scarborough. 

Charlestown, by the Misses Stetson. 

Cammington, by Miss Kingman, 1 box of articles. 
[The money enclosed (#%) stolen by the way.} 

Cambridge, 1 parcel, by Mrs. Howe. 

Concord, contributions by Mrs. Brooks. 

Cincinnati, do. by Mrs. Ernst. 

Duxbury, do. by Misses Bradford. 

Dorchester, by Miss Carlton. 

Fitchburg, and Milford, (N. I.) by Mrs. Drake. 

Ghent, N. Y., by Miss Powell. 

Hanover, by express, from M. Stetson, 

Hingham, box of refreshments, by Miss’Thaxter, 

Lynn, one box of refreshments and shoes, by Mrs. 
Johnson. 

Lexington, 1 box from Miss Watson, received early 
in the season (sen: under circumstances which demand 
of us peculiar thanks.) 

New York, from Mrs. Bramhall. 

Pembroke, beautiful quilt from Mrs. McLauthlin. 

Portland, by Miss Southwick. 

Portsmouth, by Mrs. Hatch. 

Philadelphia, by Miss Pugh, 

Pictou, handwriting of Alex. M’Phail. 

Plymouth, by Miss Allen. 

Staten Island, by Mrs. Gay. 

Sudbury, by Mrs. Brown. 

Salem, by Mrs. Smith and C. E. Putnam. 

Warren, 3 parcels and 1 box, by Miss Cutter and 
Mrs. Mary Anne Bishop Blair. 

Upton, refreshments, articles and clothing for fugi- 
tives, by Mrs. Bradish. 

Nothing was in general more saleable than the un- 
expensive but perfectly made children’s clothing, the 
exquisite pocket-book work, (morocco sewed,) and 
the perfectly proportioned kuitting of these contribu- 
tions. I find this memorandum on the envelope in 
which I preserved the lists :—‘ Mem. To mention the 
perfection of lady-like neatness in all the articles from 
the New England country towns. To what owing?’ 
But to say to what it is owing would involve a philo- 
sophical history of New England. We hope to see a 
fuller representation of its towns next year, and invite 
a preparatory correspondence. 

The Refreshment Table, remarkable for its excel- 
lence, was this year carried on by the plan of each 
Manager, so far as practicable, becoming responsible 
for its supply during one day. We were most effi- 
ciently sustained by friends from both city and coun- 
try, and hasten to thank them for the Cause’s sake. 

We never before received so much of that kind aid 
and accommodation which make a heavy labor light. 
We are especially obliged to Mrs. Mayer and Mrs. 
Vinton for generous loans and donations; to Mr. 
Waterman, for much help in the same way; to Col. 
Loring, Messrs. Crocker & Brewster, Messrs. Crosby 
& Nichols, Mr. Prentiss, Mr. Jewett, Mr. Marsh, and 
Mr. Clapp, Winter street, for generous donations of 
stationary; to Mr. Nell and his corps of assistants for 
their kindness in distributing the invitations; to 
Messrs. Howland and Hinckley for a new Manilla flag- 
rope; to Mr. Cummings, for the amount of his bill ; 
to Mr. B. F. White, for most hospitable accommoda- 
tion of our preparations; to the editors of the Tele- 
graph, Transcript, New Bedford Mercury, (and any 
others whose kindness may not have reached our eye, ) 





for gratuitous insertion and friendly mention; to Mr. 


J. B. Smith, for loan of tables and unlimited friendly 


offices ; to those who so obligingly complied with our 
request to give us the benefit in consultation of real 
mercantile knowledge as to prices; to Mr. Richardson, | 


recently a slave, for several days’ gratuitous service. 


There are others who have done for private friend- | 
ship what they would not have done for the Cause; | 


others still, to whom thanks might prove embarrass- 
ing; yet all are appreciated and held in proportionate- 
ly grateful remembrance, for the Cause’ssake. To all 
the above-named we sent cards of admission, which 
we greatly regret to learn in some instances failed to 
reach their destination. 





Received and expended in Paris for the Bazaar, by Car- 
oline Weston. 
Anna Shaw Greene, 
Other American friends by M. 
W. Chapman, 
H. Wild, 


500 francs. 
5620 
5 
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Money received and applied for the Bazaar. 


Henrietta Sargent, $10.00 
Sarah 8S. Russell, 30.00 
John G. Palfrey, (for Liberty Bell,) 3.00 
Sarah B. Shaw, 40.00 
Charlotte Joy, 10.00 
Ann T. G. Phillips, 12.00 
Louisa Loring, 10.00 
Mary G. Chapman, 20.00 
Francis Jackson, 20.00 


Mrs. Edwin Chapman, Bristol, Eng., 25.00 
by Mrs. Follen, through 8, May, Jr. } mer 
Thomas Brown, (by W. C. Nell,) 2.00 
Richard C a Dorchester, 10.00 
Elisha C, Clap, 3.00 


Miriam Johnson, and friends in Lynn, 25.00 


Warren Ladies’ A. 5. Society, 1.80 
Elizabeth Gay, 4.75 
Elizabeth Coombs, 60 
Alexander Esty, (by C. F. Hovey,) 1.00 


Misses Andrews, (by C. K. Whipple,) 6.00 
Eliza H. Apthorp, (by Miss Thayer,) 10.00 


Rev. F. Frothingham, and, 5.00 
Liberty Bell sales, by "Miss Holley, 20.00 
Sale of picture frame, 76 
Dr. C. C. Field, (by Mrs. Drake,) 2.50 
Mrs. Hatch, Portsmouth, 13.00 


John Mawson, (Eng.) by P. Pillsbury, £2 2 
By the Rev. J. W. Massie, D.D., London : 


“Mrs. Massie, £16 00 
Miss Starch, 10 0.0 
Mrs. Reid, 500 
H. Crabbe Robinson, Esq. 500 
Jane Wigham, pos stamps, 10 
E. Howarth, (Bury, Eng.) 3.10 6 
Mara Story, (Lymington, Hants,) 0 0 
By Joseph Lupton, Leeds, 3 18 6 
A friend, (for the A. 5, tract fund,) $4 00 
By Samuel May, Jr.: 
A friend, $3 00 
Prentiss & Sawyer, 6 00 
Richard Hopkins, (South Whitley, Ia.) 2 50 
Perley King, South Danvers, 3 00 
C. F. Hovey, 10 00 


te" The donation of Taomas and Estner Srureer, 
(£300,) received during the Bazaar, does not appear 
in its receipts, but was paid immediately to the Treas- 
rer of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 


Contributions of Articles from friends in Europe. 

Ambleside—1 parcel from H. Martineau. 

Bristol—2 boxes fr neo | Estlin and Anna Thomaa, 
enclosing contributions from Southampton, I] 
minster and Chatham. 

Bury—1 box by E. Howarth. 

Belfast— Articles from eis, Bo Treland. 

water—1 box . Steinthal, inclu 
Michell’s. ~ 

Cork—1 do. by Miss Jennings, enclosed in 

Dublin—2 do. by Mrs. Edmundston and R. D. Webb. 

Edinburgh—1 do. b Mrs. Wigham, & 
saint and Bolton, and and ‘Leigh, 

w—1 do. by Andrew Paton. 

—1 do. by Joseph Scowby, enclosed in 

Lapton. 
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Warrington—1 do. Ts Miss Robson. 

Perth—1 do by Mr. Morton. 

Paris—4 boxes from Miss Weston, Madame Andre- 
Walther and others. 

Switzerland—1 do. by Louis Bridel. 


While renewing the expression of our gratitude ts “hh 
the above-named dear friends for all these beautiful 


testimonies of their attachment te the Cause, we en- 
treat them to convey the same to each of their sev- 
eral contributors. We owe acknowledgments that 
can never be sufficiently made to do justice to our 
feelings, to every name mentioned in their letters, 


Letters and Parcels received in the several Boxes, oy 


forwarded, as follows :— 
Per Bristol Box, 2 parcels for Mr. Pillsbury. 
« Edinburgh do, 4 parcel for Mrs. J.B. eee 
2 do. for Mr. Pillsbury, with 
two letters, 
1 box to Mis. Stowe. 
1 letter James Martin. 


1 do. Mary Nicholson. 


«. Glasgow do. 1 parcel for Henry C. Wright. 
1 do. for Wendell Phillips. 
« Leeds do. 1 do. for Frederick Douglass. 
1 do. for W. IeeGartison 
1 do. for Mr. W. Walker. 
1 do. Philadelphia Bazaar, to 
caine Miss Pugh. 
« Paris do. 1 box from C. W. 
« Suisse do. 1 letter for Mrs. Stowe. 


MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 


SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, Esq. 
At the Disunion Convention held in the City Hail, 
Worcester, January 15, 1857. 





PHONOGRAPHIC REPORT BY MR. YERRINTOR, 





Mr. Presipent: 

We are assembled to consider the expediency of 
seeking a dissolution of the Union. For my part, I 
am for the dissolution of the Union, and I seek it as 
an Abolitionist. I seek it, first and primarily, to pro- 
tect the slave. My second motive is, to protect the 
white race. Primarily, it is an Anti-Slavery meas- 
I object to the letter of Mr. Wrison, and to all 
that argument of which his letter is a type, that it 
is treason to the Anti-Slavery movement—to the phi- 
losophy of it. No man deserves the name of an Ab- 
olitionist who, in arguing the slave question, sets out 
with the assumption that any human institution is to 
be saved at all hazards, come what may of the slave. 
The gist of Mr. Wrison’s letter is, that in no possi- 
ble contingency, for no possible purpose, will he al- 
low the Union to be touched. He is not a fit leader 
in the Anti-Slavery enterprise, if he lays down any 
such principle. I do not know where my opposition 


ure, 


to slavery will lead me; but I know this, that wher- |. 4 ; e 
it has made slavery triumphant,—it has made litera- | 


ture vassal and corrupt,—it has transformed twenty | 


ever it leads me I will go, until I reach the slave. 
(Loud applause.) The Abolitionist gives no pledge 
to his fellow, except this—that he will make his way 
over every obstacle, in order to reach the slave. In 
Mr. Wilson's letter, and in that whole tone of argu- 
ment of which it is the representative, the Union is a 
foregone conclusion. That is anchored. No matter 
how much you may prove against it,—no matter how 
much the course of events may open your eyes to new 
interests and duties,—no matter what form the ques- 
tion may take,—you must pledge yourself not to 
touch the Union. How absurd the pretence of argu- 
ment with a man who has made that pledge at the 
outset !—he is not fitto argue. Onso momentous a 
question, we have no right to consider any thing but 
truth and justice as scttled—all mere institutions are 
afloat. We are launching a great argument; sound- 
ing on and on in the voyage of statesmanship, with 
nothing but despair behind. We do not know where 
our vessel will take us. Common sense requires that 
we should keep every door open, free to go wherever 
the issue leads us, Slavery is so momentous an evil, 
that in its presence all others pale away. No thought- 
ful man can deem any sacrifice too great to secure its 
abolition. The safety of the people is the highest 
law. In this battle, we demand a clear field and the 
use of every honorable weapon. Even the monu- 
ments of our fathers are no longer sacred, if the ene- 
my are concealed behind them. 

This, Mr. President, is my first claim upon every 
man who has an Anti-Slavery purpose. One of the 
greatest, if not the greatest question of the age, is 
that of free labor. I do not know,—no man can 
prophecy,—what sacrifices it will demand, no hu- 
man sagacity divine what shape it will acquire in the 
kaleidoscope of the future. Nobody can foresee the 
combinations that will be necessary in order to secure 
liberty, and turn law into justice. The pledge we 
make to each other, as Abolitionists, is, that to this 
slave question, embodying as it does the highest jus- 


| tiee and the most perfect liberty, synonymous as it is 


with Right, Manhood, Justice, with pure Religion, a 
free Press, an impartial Judiciary, and a true Civili- 
zation, we will sacrifice every thing. If any man 
dissents, he is not, in any just sense, an Abolitionist. 
If he has not studied the question enough to know, 
that it binds up in itself all considerations of govern- 
ment, then he is not worthy of being called an Abo- 
litionist. The fate of four millions of slaves, linked 
as it is with the welfare of the white race, with the 
purity of religion, with freedom of conscience and 
thought, with civil liberty, with an impartial judici- 
ary, with personal character, with all civil rights, is 
a question deserving of every sacrifice. Then, when 
you come to the Union—whatisit? This momentous 
something, to which every possible importance of the 
slave question is to be sacrificed-—what is it? What 
has the Union ever done? Where are its merits? 
Who knows them? Who has stated them? I know 
of but one: it has preserved peace between thirty-one 
States ;—that is all its virtue! 

Mrs. Anpy Kerrey Foster (interrupting)—Is that 
a merit ? 

Mr. Purtiirs—They who look on peace as a neces- 
sary condition of all progress or civilization would 
doubtless so regard it. For my own part, I do not 
think that peace between sin, and servility masquer- 
ading as virtue, is a benefit! (Loud applause.) I 
think, when Massachusetts undertook to be the blood- 
hound of South Carolina, in order that there might 
be peace between the two States, it was an excecding- 
ly doubtful benefit. But what else has the Union 
ever done? Some claim that she is the mother of 
commerce. I doubt it. I question whether the ge- 
nius and energy of the Yankee race are not the pa- 
rent of commerce and the fountain of wealth, much 
more than the Union. That race, in Holland, first 
created a country, and then, standing on piles, called 
modern commerce into being. That race, in England, 
with territory just wide enough to keep its eastern 
and western harbors apart, monopolized for centuries 
the trade of the world, and annexed continents only 
as teasure-houses wherein to garner its wealth. 
Who shall say that thesame blood, with only New Eng- 
land for its anchorage, could not drag the wealth of 
the West into its harbors? Who shall say that the 
fertile lands of Virginia and the Mississippi enriched her 
because they willed to do so, and not because they 
were compelled? As long as New England is made 
of granite and the nerves of her sons of steel, she 
will be, as she always has been, the brain of North 
America, united or disunited ; and harnessing the ele- 
ments, steam and lightning, to her car of conquest, 
she will double the worth of every prairie acre by her 
skill, cover ocean with her canvas, and gather the 
wealth of the Western hemisphere into her harbors. 

I dispute, then, the value of the Union ; I do not 
believe in it. Grant all it claims as the parent of 
wealth, it has not produced mex. Daniel Webster 
said that the virtue of the colonial institutions was, 


civil, that is the government. What has it amount- 
_| ter, and these elements the Union, so faras it has had 


"| Massachusetts, that, like a whipped spaniel, she skulk-{ 


that they produced Wasurxetox. The sin of the} 
Union is, that it manufactured Wenstex. (Laughter 
and applause.) Carlyle says, the test of governments 
is the men they make. Where are our men? The 
lonies produced the Revolutionary men; in the) 
tide of successful experiment,’ we have result 
Cushing and klin Pierce, and the kna 
is the full bloom of the 


| ncersgeete ecreege ea. agg It 
? The education of the nation, political and 


to? Ido not consider that rickety machine at 
ashington as the government. The government 
elements which produce the national charac- 


y power, has influenced to the result of producing 
such a people as now covers these thirty-one States. 
The Union! Why, it has so chilled the heart of 


ed among her hills when her Senator was beaten al-, 
most to death in the national capitol. The Dnion 
It has-brought thirty States to the level, thatthey see, 
crowded in the brief history of Kansas, every d 

ic aggression which or the Stuarts ag os 
land, and changed her government; and yet these 
tame States vote the same pulicy into office, after 
such an exhibition! .The Union, to which Mr, Wu- 
son undertakes to sacrifice every possibility of the 
slave question, has yet to find the first good thing 
that it Has done for twenty millions of people. “For 
Longfellow, the Union is a gallant bark that outrides 
the storm. Astorm! When have we met one till 
now? Fair weather, haleyon seas, constant prosperi- 
ty, have been our history ;—a boat with every other 
plank torn off, or a Chinese junk, would have found 
it difficult to sink. (Laughter.) This is the first 
storm that has ever assailed her, and now men coun- 
sel giving up the voyage and skulking into harbor, 
for fear of being sunk! Who cares for the ‘forge’ 
or ‘heat’ in which were shaped the ‘ anchors’ of such 
despair? Whatis a government? It is a machine 
for education ;—and it is free speech that endangers 
this government! Free speech, the highest attribute 
of man ;—and yet it is the discussion of a great moral 
question that endangers the government! Then the 
sooner it goes to pieces, the better! As Jonn Quincy 
Apams said to Cuartes Sumner, when he stood by 
his sick bed in Boston, +I hope to go back to Wash- 
ington, in order to teach this Mr. Danie, Wenstrer 


of the United States,—the justice and liberty which 
it was intended to preserve.’ (Loud cheers.) 

I object, therefore, altogether, to this exaggerated 
value placed upon the Union. I do not believe in it. 
I do not believe history can be made hercafter to bear 
witness to any high value in the Union. This has 
been a decent government in its day, but it is preg- 
nant with momentously bad results. It has prostitut- 
ed the pulpit,—it has made the people cowards,— 


that there is something better than the Constitution ' 





_Fight when he said, « «Man never fastened one end of 
"a chain round the neck of his brother, that God’s own 
hand did not fasten the other end round the neck of 
the oppressor.’ (Cheers.) It is one great lazaar- 
house of slave and slaveholder, with the North buy- 
ing coward bread in office by dastardly silence, ® 
vociferating ‘Great is the Union 1*-in-voices: 
with blood. 

T gofor the dissolution of the Union, fist, aa un 
Anti-Slavery measure. I would put it 


reiterated by 
Inever been disaowed by any one. Suppose that you 


down the principle of refusing to vote for a POE 
der to office ;’—and that sentiment has not only been 
others of the Republican party, but has 


could develop politics up to this idea, that the whole 
patronage of the Government should be turned in fa- 
kK} vor of Abolition. It would take two or three gene- 
| rations to overturn what the Slave Power has done in 
sixty years, with the power of aristocracy and the 





who loves the Constitution of the United 
essential features, if he would vote for that 
to-day, as it stands? I do not believe there is a Re- 
publican who hears me, who, if he were 
day, as men stood in 1789, and this Cons 
on a table before him, and he were asked, ‘ W 
vote for it?"—I do not believe, I say, that there is 
Republican who hears me who would vote for it. | 
You may bolster up the Constitution as something 
[ which, haying come down to you from the fathers of 
“the government, you are bound to support; but is 
there a man who, if he could have his choice, would 
to-day say ‘Aye’ to that Constitution? You know 
}there is mot ; and every argument that undertakes to 






because it exists, and because men suppose it for their 
} interest to maintain it. 

In the first place, my opposition to the Union is one 
of personal honor and duty ;—and this is the strongest 
consideration—the nucleus ;—all the others ate inci- 
dental, secondary. It is a question of personal honor 
and duty with me. TI am not going into the question 
of the technicalities of the Constitution,—-I do not 
care now about them. For the purposes of this hour, 
we may take it for granted that the Constitution, as 
at present interpreted and executed, is a pro-slavery 
C i used by Slavery for its own purposes ; 
that the power of dictating the course to be pursued 
under that Constitution is in the hands of the Slave 
Power. 
not mean by that phrase an exclusively Southern pow- 
er. The Slave Power is here in Worcester just as 
much asin Charleston, 8S. C. The Slave Power is 
three-fold: it has the power of wealth—two thousand 
millions of dollars invested in slaves, drawing to it the 
sympathy of all other kinds of capital. That is the 
first power, and in the nineteenth century, the money 
sway is omnipotent. Then it has, secondly, the aris- 
tocracy of the Constitution; and, thirdly, the preju- 
dice against color. The aristocracy of the Constitu- 
tion !—where have you scen an aristocracy with half 
its power? You may take asmall town, here in New 
England, with a busy, active population of 2500, and 
three or four such men as Gov. Aiken, of South Car- 
olina, riding leisurely to the polls, and throwing their 
visiting cards in for ballots, will blot out the entire in- 
fluence of that New England town in the Federal 
Government. That is your Republicanism! Then, 
when you add to that the element of prejudice, which 
is concentrated in the epithet ‘ nigger,’ you make the 
three-straned cable of the Slave Power—the preju- 








millions of people into slave-catchers. What a his- 
tory ! 


to liberty. 


to liberty. 


the whole to slavery. 
Union ! 
worshippers on the value of their idol. I say, the 
Fugitive Slave Law was not possible, and could not 
have been executed in the city of Boston in 1789; it 
was executed there in 1850. Apply the torture of 
any cireumstances to John Jay, Luther Martin, Chan- 
cellor Wythe, Patrick Henry, and never could you 
extort such speeches as Daniel Webster made the last 
two years of his life. The Union—behold the value 
of it! If property be every thing,—if, as Daniel 
Webster said, the whole purpose of government is to 
protect property,—I do not know but possibly banks 
make better dividends with the Union than they 
would without, though of that I have serious doubts ; 
but if men be the object of governmeént,—if liberty be 
the object of government,—if high thought, high 
character, a noble party, a noble State, with noble 
impulses, be the test of government, this Union is a 
failure; for the character of this nation has been so 
barbarized in fifty years, that we must hide our faces 
when we compare the Senate of to-day with that over 
which even Aaron Burr presided. Look at the out- 
rage on Cuartes Sumner! Men have been assassi- 
nated before. If a man trusts himself with gold in 
the purlieus of great cities, he is very likely to be as- 
sassinated. One who quarrels with drunken bullies 
in the haunts of vice, risks assassination. But did 
you ever see before, in the Senate chamber, the focus 
of a civilized State, the Capitol on which millions of 
eyes are fixed,—did you ever see an assassination 
there, with half a score of what are called the ‘ states- 
men’ of the land looking on, still and silent? I un- 
dertake to say, that in view of all the circumstances, 
the outrage on Cuoartzs Sumner is not to be paral- 
leled in the history of civilized States. You never 
saw the assassination, in cool blood, of an unarmed 
man, with twelve of his peers, the foremost men in 
office, in a civilized community, present, and not an 
arm lifted in his defence ; and yet you now see a State, 
and perhaps one half the whole country, daring to vin- 
dicate and applaud such anact. That is the barbarism 
to which the Union has brought these States. You 
know it stands out in all history as the atrocious crime 
which countervailed all the merits of Oliver Crom- 
well, that he undertook to put his military boot on the 
Speaker's mace in the House of Commons. Every 
man who has written history since has regarded that 
as the lowest point which English history has ever 
touched. That very act was repeated on the virgin 
soil of Kansas, and it hardly waked a ripple on the 
calm sea of American life. Such is the result of a 
Union to which men are told to sacrifice justice, lib- 
erty and honor, the welfare of the slave, and an effec- 
tual resistance to the Slave Power! I do not believe 
in it. I would like to have those men who are ring- 
ing perpetual changes on the Union come here, and 
tell us what good the Union has ever done. It has 
made our large cities the scenes of riot and of fugi- 
tive slave surrenders; it has filled our pulpits with 
Deweys and Adamses ; it has filled our literature with 
Hillards, and Pierponts, and Bancrofts. I curse the 
Union in behalf of the white man, as well as a friend 
of the black race. There never was a greater mistake 
than this idolatry of the juggle of a Union, and never 
until we cut loose from it shall we have any hope of 
a system of h ble gover t, or any right to re- 
spect ourselves. 

I do not, then, tremble to approach the question of 
breaking up the Union. I have no faltering fear, no 
timid balancing of arguments;—my inmost soul is 
penetrated with the conviction that it is a magnificent 
conspiracy against justice, and accursed of God.— 
(Loud applause.) Every page of our history since 
"89 is black with the Union. There is not a page of 
it to which an American can recur with any pride or 
honor; and when a pen as impartial as that of 
Hiprera writes that history, you see it—every 
man must see it. It is nothing but the vain-glorious 
eulogy of Fourth of July orators; the swollen selfish- 
ness of wealth eager for more gain; of Commerce, 
erying ‘Hush!’ in order to have customers ; of mer- 
chants, in trembling deference to somebody out of 
whom they expect to make a dollar of profit ;—it is 
only petty lawyers like Curtis, who imagine, because 
they can draw writs, they can meddle with states- 
manship, (laughter and applause,) that have under- 
taken to show the value of the Union. It is rotten 
allover! Itis one greatsore! It has proved on a 
magnificent scale, as if written by the finger of God 








We launched out with the popular determina- | 
tion that the territory of the Union should be secured | 
The spirit with which we set out, under the | 
ordinance of 1787, made all national territory sacred | 
We came down to 1819, and cowardice,| money to carry on the Government; and he knows, if 
born of the Union, gave up half; we came down to| if he carries it on, he carries on the Slave Power. He 
1852, and treason in the garb of cowardice gave up | 
Behold the history of the, 
Willingly do I join issue with the Union- | 


dice of race, the omnipotence of money, and the al- 
most irresistible power of aristocracy, That is the 
Slave Power. Whatever you make of the Constitu- 
tion, its administration is in the hands of the Slave 
Power. When Henry Witson goes up to the Sen- 
ate of the United States,—if he wishes a part of that 
Government,—he must vote men into office, and yote 


knows that when he pays John McLean, the Judge of 
Ohio, he pays him for returning fugitive slaves. 
(‘ Hear,’ ‘hear.’) When he votes Judge Leavitt's 
salary, he votes to pay him for that trick that plung- 
ed Margaret Garner back into the hell of bondage, 
and cheated the State of Ohio out of her rights; and 
I want to know when or where the Republican party, 
or any other party, ever avowed their purpese to be, 
to get the power of this Government into their hands 
in order that no dollar in its treasury shall be allowed 
to go for the support of the Slave Power? Until they 
do this, politics is personally dishonorable to an Abo- 
litionist. It is paying aGovernment,two-thirds of which 
is directly,and the other third indirectly covered all over 
with pro-slavery service, from the Judge on the Su- 
preme Bench, down to the Marshal in the Courts. 
The bill which was paid for returning Anthony Burns 
was so mixed up with the salaries of officers, that it 
could not be disintegrated without stopping the whole 
appropriation bill. I deem the noblest piece of work 
the Republican party ever attempted was the effort to 
stop the appropriation bill. Chief Justice Marshall 
said once, that whenever Senators were omitted to be 
chosen, the United States Government fell to pieces. 
Why do you not let it fall to pieces? As at present 
constituted, it is the right arm of the Slave Power, 
and you know it. South Carolina cannot breathe nor 
get her food a day out of the Union. Bankrupt, she 
talks of ‘walking out of the Union’! Let her beg 
money to buy the crutches she stands on first! 
(Laughter and applause. ) 

I say, sir, it is a matter of personal honor and duty 
with me. I do not see how any man can volunteer the 
slightest amount of personal or pecuniary support to 
a Government which, whatever was its intent in 1789, 
is now practically a pro-slavery institution. I thank- 
ed God when I looked into the eyes of Antnony 
Burns, and, in reply to his agonized inquiry, ‘Can 
you do nothing for me ?’ was obliged to answer, ‘ Noth- 
ing'—I thanked God that at least I could say, ‘I never 
lifted a finger to build one stone of the Government 
that is resting upon your heart to-day.’ That Goy- 
ernment returned Antnony Burns; that Govern- 
ment is organized year after year, and every dollar in 
its treasury is spent in direct or in indirect support of 
slavery. You know a religious man, for instance, 
protests against idolatry, and the support of idola- 
trous Governments in Asia. Here is a Government 
just as much permeated by slavery as China or Japan 
with idolatry, and I cannot vote under it, nor yolun- 
tarily support it. I do not care for parchments; they 
are not the Government. There are elements beneath 
the parchment that fashion the Government, and 
among these elements, first and beyond all others, is 
this Slave Power, which controls the Union. I do 
not know what it may be ten or fifteen years hence; 
I do not know what it may be when it is changed; I 
only know what it is now, and I say, no Abolitionist 
can support it. If there is any man who can tell me 
how, I should like to have him do so. 

Then, again, how is the Republican party ever to gain 
supremacy in the Government? Certainly, by turn- 
ing every atom of patronage and pecuniary profit in 
the keeping of the Federal Government to the sup- 
port of freedom. You know that the policy has been 
always acted upon, ever since Washington,—and it 
has been openly avowed ever since Fillmore,—that no 
man was to receive any office who was not sound on 
the slavery question. You remember the debate in 
the Senate, when that was distinctly avowed to be the 
policy of Mr. Fillmore. You remember Mr. Clay let- 
ting it drop out accidentally, in debate, that the slave- 
holders had always closely watched the Cabinet, and 
kept a majority there, in order to preserve the ascen- 
dancy of slavery. This is the policy which, in the 
course of fifty years, has built up the Slave Power. 
Now, how is the Republican party ever to beat that 
Power down? By reversing that policy, in favor of 
freedom. Cassius Clay said to me, two years ago, ‘If 
you will allow me to have the patronage of this gov- 
ernment five years, and exercise it remorselessly, 
down to New Orleans,—never permit any one but an 
avowed Abolitionist to hold office under the Federal 
Government,—and I will revolutionize the slave 
States themselves in two Administrations.’ That is a 
scheme of efficient politics. But the Republican party 
has never yet even professed any such policy. Mr, 
Greeley, on the contrary,—and I take the Republican 
party as the highest type of political action at the 
present time,—avowed in the Tribune, that he had 
often voted for a slaveholder willingly, and he never 





«betwixt Orion and the Pleiades,’ that Lamartine was 


expected the time would come when he should lay 





| make it out faultless is only an attempt to hold it up} abolition of slavery speedily, in the disruption of the 


You know what that Slave Power is. I do| m. 


Union; sure to result speedily in the abolition of sla- 
very, would be a lesser evil than the slow, faltering, 
diseased, gradual dying out of slavery, constantly 
poisoning us with the festering remains of this cor- 

rupt political, social and literary state. I believe a 
ts conelusive, definite disunion, resulting in the 


Northern mind from all connection with it, all vassa- 
lage to it, immediately, would be a better, healthier, 
and more wholesome cure than to let the Republican 
party, eyen if it could ever gain the power, exert this 
gradual influence through the power of the govern- 
ment for thirty or sixty years. 

We are talking about the best way of getting rid of 
a great national evil. Mr Wirson’s way is to put 
down the Union as a ‘fixed fact,’ and then educate 
as | polities up to a certain level. In that way we have 
got to live, like Sinbad, with Cushing, and Choate, 
and Hillard, and Hallett, and men like them, on our 
shoulders for the next thirty or forty years,—with the 
Deweys and President Lords, and all that class of 
en,—with the Hunker School Committees approv- 
ing George Hillard’s school-books, from which no 
young man, even with a million-power microscope, 
would discern that Wurrrier ever wrote an anti-sla- 
very line,—all this timid servility of the press,—all 
this lack of virtue and manhood,—all this corruption 
of the pulpit,—all this fossil hunkerism,—all this sel- 
ling of the soul for a mess of pottage,—is to linger— 
working in the body politie for thirty or forty years, 
and we are gradually to eliminate the disease! What 
an awful future! What a miserable chronic disease ! 
What a wreck of a noble nation the American Re- 
public is to be for fifty years ! 

That is Henry Witson’s cure—and why? Only to 
save a piece of parchment that Ersrinck Gey had 
instinct enough to think did not deserve saving, as long 
ago as 1789! He would leave New York united to New 
Orleans, with the hope (sure to be baulked) of getting 
freer and freer from year to year. I want to place her, 
at once, in the same relation towards New Orleans that 
she bears to Liverpool. (Applause.) You can do it, 
the moment yeu break the political tie. What will 
that do? I will tell you. The New York pulpit is to- 
day one end of a magnetic telegraph, of which the 
New Orleans cotton market is the other. The New 
York stock market is one end of the magnetic tele- 
graph, and the Charleston Mercury is the other. New 
York statesmanship! Why, even in the lips of Sew- 
ard, it is sealed, or half sealed, by considerations that 
take their rise in the cane-breaks and cotton fields of 
fifteen States. Break up this. Union, and the ideas of 
South Carolina will have no more influence on Sew- 
ard than those of Palmerston. ‘The wishes of New Or- 
leans will have no more influence on Chief Justice 
Shaw than the wishes of London. The threats and 
party tactics of Brooks, Soulé, Blair and Benton will 
have no more influence on the Tridune than the thun- 
ders of the London Times on the hopes of the Char- 
tists. Bancroft will no longer write history with one 
eye fixed on Democratic success, nor Webster invent 
‘laws of God’ to please Mr. Senator Douglas. We 
shall have as close connection, as much commerce; 
we shall still have a common language, a common 
faith and common race, the same common social 
life,—we shall intermarry just the same, we shall have 
steamers running just as often and just @ rapidly 
as now;—but what cares Dr. Dewey, in New 
York, for the opinion of Liverpool? Nothing! What 
cares he for the opinion of Washington? Every thing ! 
Break the link, and New York springs up like the 
fountain relieved from mountain load, and assumes her 
place among decent cities. (Applause.) We mean no 
special praise of the English courts, pulpit or press, 
by these comparisons; our only wish is, to show that 
however close the commercial relations might con- 
tinue to be between North and South, and in spite 
of that common faith and common tongue and com- 
'mon history which would continue to hold these thir- 
ty States together, still, as in the case of this country 
and England, wedded still by the same ties, the 
mere sundering of a political union would leave each 
half free, as that of 1776 did, from a very large share 
of the corrupt influence of the other. 

That is what I mean by Disunion. I mean to take 
Massachusetts, and leave her exactly as she is, com- 
mercially. She shall manufacture for the South just 
as Lancashire does. I know what an influence the 
South has on the manufacturers and clergy of Eng- 
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the Union, I hate it; the love of so sagacions 


8 tyrant 
is authority enough for my hate. 


(Applause.) Ifq. 

slaveholder clings to the Union, it js instinet, «Jy. 

stinct is a great matter,’ says Shakespeare, Every 
Abolitionist that ever got his head above y ater way 
saluted by the title «Traitor !’ The slavehold: et knew 
what he was about when he said so, for he felt that i 
the man ever got his heart also above water, he would 
feel that treason was his first duty. The Union hy 
been too great a temptation for Northerm liberty, ‘The 
South has bought up our great men faster than nature 
could make them. It always will. It 
is true of our pulpit, of our literature, of our states 
manship—the temptation is too great. All the tempts. 
tions of self-interest are on the side of 


(Applause. ) 


slavery. You 
say you are going to change them. 
ing to change them? You cannot change them \y 
the Sermon on the Mount. I do not doubt the power 
of the Sermon on the Mount in the long run. Tm 
will conquer, if you give her time. Centuries henee, 
Ideas will conquer even the material strength of the 


How are you go. 


country ; but to-day, in Wall street, two per cent. 
a month is its Sermon on the Mount (laughter); 
as long as it is so, Wall street will bow bk 
fore two thousand million of dollars, invested in 


and 


slaves; and as long as that is so, the Bankes, 
who think themselves fortunate to get upon the sep 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, will bow to Wil 
street, and its Gospel of two per cent. a mott) 


You cannot raise politics above the level of the 
average public sentiment. I know that, in the log 
process of time, we could re-educate the nation. But 
what, new circumstances that far future may bring, I 
know not. We are working with the tools nearest ow 
hands. I believe that Banks and Webster, and tet 
class of men, are as good men as in the ordinary—the 
average. What I want is, to tempt them to justice 
When you want an Irish donkey to go ahead, y nf put 
a bundle of hay before his nose. That is just what 
the South does with every politician,—it has a lmbe 
for t’em all. As Jong as men like Caleb Cushing 
have seventy million of dollars per annum to bestow 
in patronage, I have no hope for the uation; and I do 
not believe there is but one Caleb Cushing in all Ya- 
keedom ;—Nature did not “break the die’ when she 
had made him. (Loud applause.) Suppose such * 
man, with seventy million of dollars to 5 end anmt- 
ally, to go out into the highways a d byw ays, and 
into the House of Representatives of an Anti-Slavery 
Congress, and do you believe that within our day there 


la 
is any hope of such a state of immaculate virtue, 
“ 
of high-toned honor, as will secure such a neneiee 
I doutt 


triumph as that of Liberty ag vainst Slavery ? 
it. At any rate, the most hopeful method of getting 
out of danger is, not to struggle vainly against the 





land ;—that is irresistible in the nature of things. | 
We have only human nature to work with, and we, 


never get beyond the sphere of human selfishness ; 
but we can lift this human nature up toa higher level, 
if we can but remove the weight of this political re- 
lation which now rests upon it. What I would do 
with Massachusetts is this—I would make her, in re- 
lation to South Carolina, just what England is. I 
would to God that I could float her off, and anchor her 
in mid ocean ! (Loud applause.) * Where shall dis- 
union commence?’ Why, if it cannot commence any 
where else, I would commence it round Plymouth 
Rock ; (cheers)—begin again, and see if we cannot do 
as much in 236 years as our fathers did—create a 
great nation out of this wilderness. Would to God 
we had only the difficulties of an empty wilderness 
to deal with. 

What I mean by Disunion is simply that breaking 
of the political arrangements and connections—you 
cannot break the others—which would leave us our 
Websters and Everetts—raw material, out of which, 
as Dr. Johnson said of Scotehmen, ‘if you caught 
them very young, you might make something’— 
(laughter and applause); that is, if you caught them 
young, and subjected them to wholesome influences, 
kept them out of the fatal maelstrom of national 
temptation. Hznry Witson was a much more decent 
man when he was not tall enough to look over the 
fences of Massachusetts, than when he got so high 
that he could see as far off as Washington ; then his 
head turned slightly, and now he values Washington 
far more than he did when his ambition was content 
with the little Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Then, if you ask me what influence this would have 
on slavery, I answer, it would have, in the first place, 
the influence of political economy ; that, taking from 
the government the support of Northern sympathy 
and countenance, the South would have to set about 
getting a government. Government is an expensive 
luxury. You must get taxes to support it. Where 
will you levy your taxes? They must rest on produc- 
tions. Productions are the result of skilled labor. You 
must educate your laborer, if you would have the 
means for carrying on a government. Despotisms are 
cheap; free governments are a dear luxury—the ma- 
chinery is complicated and expensive. If the South 
Wants even a theoretical Republic, she must pay for it 
—she must have a basis for taxation. How will she 
pay for it? Why, Massachusetts, with a million work- 
men, men, women, and children,—the little feet that 
can just toddle bringing chips from the wood-pile,—- 
Massachusetts only pays her own board and lodging, 
and lays by about three per cent. a year. And South 
Carolina, with one half idlers, and the other half 





cannot raise it up to the level of angels. We shall | 


Cataract of Niagara, but to get owt of the sweep 
the current. ‘The Republican is foree d to confess that 
the slave power is slendst as omnipotent as the on 
ward current of Niagara, and he proposes to g° upt 
Falls ! Now, disunion means to avoid them ; — 
it proposes to dig down the whole rampart ¢f - 
Rock, and produce ¢ a dead level, without & ya 
(Cheers.) It proposes to take bad circumstance © 
the way. It proposes to take down this gover™ . 
that our fathers created, which is found not to ¥ 
well. That is all it proposes. 
Does any man think that ana 
should it? Anarchy does not consist in the sare 
of parchments. ‘The same conservative rege 
keep the government in place now, will wraase 
Massachusetts does not make moncy merely ie 
South Carolina has the right to whip slaves. Qs 
not the element of her prosperity: The serra 
in the fact, as Wann Bercurn seys that there * 
more brains in a Yankee’s hands tha 


rehy will result ? Wis 


n in most W nen 


heads. Therefore we make money; theref — 
a well-ordered State; and we shall en “ 
while that fact remains. Dissolution of een 
gets rid of slavery, because it is an artifice: os A 
tion, backed up by artificial Jaws, which, wh ‘ 
let down the waters to a common level. —, r 
pieces by the action of gravity. * rere te 
the Union is removing the dam. : pyroret 


man stands with his heel on the hea 
You and I stand behind bim—you, voters, ne 
and all of us, by the impossibility of owe 
test fully known. W hen dissolution takes p an 
not say the slave will cut his master’s we ' 
his mansion-house. All I say is, that he w sad 
bly try to do it, unless the master ete all 
a motive not to do so; and until he does, ri S 
the first insurrection in the Carolinas! epg 
love for insurrections; but ‘ Hands off! is i 
Saxon motte. Let the two races fight it ea pore 
the white man has no means of <a 4 rm 
the black man love him, then he will 8 


misgovernment of tw 
lookout. Gen. WiLsoN says 
liberal, high-minded, just ( (nape 


heir own Way, brig # 


a safe emancipation.’ 
pressors that was preached in 
have always been bullied into it. Saal “aan? 
otherwise, how me a sing 

powertul, aso gr ever serpent surred 
power out of its own hands. I 
holder being brought to give bonds for g - : 
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upper corner of Tennessee are suspected, 
keep the poor fellows alive long 
stp prove it,) of an intention to rebel, and the 
sf st corner of chivalrous Virginia trembles ! 
A + with fear to wait the second news from Ten- 
ovat there was no plot or purpose to rise. 
i Ps fessor of Natural Philosophy, John 
a ot to say to us,—with great solemnity,— 
that spot, the universe trembles.’ It was 
_. and when a slave makes an impudent answer 
' sanks of the Mississippi, South Carolina trem- 
the chivalry of the South! That 

. kept down by the consciousuess that 
tates, with their powerful free blood and or- 
a th, stand round the system. Take it 
- J is God's own stimulus to virtue—let it 
full play! When they set horses to run in the 
_ - ot\e8 h horse bears about him a little net- 
inted pricks, that the faster he goes, makes 
"ot faster. I would set the slaveholder to 
sth four millions of slaves for the pricks. 
[issolution is my methed for that race. 
ther words, is only the philosophy of 
al causes have free play. I would take 
em of the Union, and let loose the torrent 
water-courses ; and, like every current, 
it will clear a channel for itself. 


lid not 
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ur last page may be found an earnest and 
hough brief speech, delivered by Rev. Sam- 
ne Jr., at the close of the morning session of 
tion at Worcester. Also, highly interest - 
. from Hon. Cuantes F, Apams, Hon. Ep- 
Wape of Ohio, Hon. O. W. Anmmr, Prof. C, E. 
f Andover Theological Seminary, and Rev. 
\. Dexter of Boston—all written in an ex- 
rit, and manifesting the utmost respect for 
ention, though taking the negative side of 
Below is a straight-forward, manly, 
letter from Gronce R. Russert, Esq. of 
Only one other letter remains to be 


ot) 
P i 


thouz 


writte! 
sica Plain. 
hed—and that is a long one—from the Rey. Dr. 


xt week. On the whole, these letters are as 


+ and go quite as far, in the positions they take 
we to the Disunion question, (excepting 
‘e,) as could reasonably be expected, 


LETTER FROM GEORGE R. RUSSELL, ESQ. 


Jawatca Priatn, Jan. 12, 1857. 

Tuos. W. Hiaorsson, Worcester ; 
<in—I cannot attend the Convention to 
» have invited me, nor do I think that the 
ome for the North to fortilally propose a 
the Union. The extreme South would 
is take the initiative, and it is a part of 
to drive us to measures which may compel 
“ome aggressors. There are, doubtless, those 
ve looking to the formation of a Southern 
ind as they are willing to bay when they 
: steal, provided they can as usual put their 
to Northern pockets, they will cling to us 
have exhausted our resources, or, giving 
negotiation, resort to the more summary and 
| modes of piracy and murder to secure 
r territory they may deem necessary to carry 
r gigantic felony. When we are no longer 
y will kick us out, provided we submit to 


tion, or adopt the more preferable method 
»rebellion. * bad e ° 

that there are elements im operation, 

will cramble it [slavery] into the dust, and 

ter they should work, secretly and silently 

t its very heart, than that their .action 


anticipated by open and extraneous influ- 
If, however, | am wrong in this i al 
f that infernal tyranny is to sit crouching 
in incubus on the breast of the nation, and 
«no other hope for its overthrow than an 
slution of the compact which holds these 
econfederacy,—the sooner it is resorted to, 

tter it will be for us and our children, 
s with no unkind feeling towards the 
| with no desire to check her prosperity, 
her in that helpless imbeeility to which 
n would reduce her. She cannot, be sup- 
| hy conventions, which periodically determine 
shall be powerful. Resolntions will not 
reat) national wealth. Commerce and man- 


‘standing this independent call, it turned out to be 





s do not arise at the bidding ; and the slave 

s whip is not the magician’s wand to convert 
tyand weakness into affluence and strength. 
vt her friends who counsel her to cut off | 


rm that sustains her, or to provoke the with- 
tuwal of the only power which gives her vitality. | 


| 

| 

is bent on self-destruetion, and can only | 
x» through the bitter experiences of | 
We can spare} 

lhe the better for the loss. There has Peon | 
f threatening. Let us haye a little action. | 


K Ww i 


‘Stand not upon the order of your going, | 
Rut ° 
but go at once. 


| leave behind you, men, wealth, science, 
wrgy, that will build up a Republic whieh | 


i tyrant cannot dwell, nor a slave breathe. 
vould not impede your retreat by a single en- | 
Wohave tried, gentlemen, and been answered | 


We have confided in your honor, and | 

ited; in your generosity, and been laughed | 

We have boen cajoled by compromise, and lost 
g; and we trust you no longer. We have 
hin your promises, no beliefin your sincerity, 


respect for | haraeter. We have exhibited 
wh of the conciliation which savors of subser- 
too mueh of explanation and apology where 
boon either silent scorn or open 
wrn mem have never yet sown sub- 
out reaping contempt. 
is is, or is not, the time for the North 
itate the question of separation, it edrtainly 
idant reason to jastify itself in so doing. 
strong doubt as to the present expedi- 
the measare, [ honot those, who, feeling 
y, com? forward as pidneers, without 
ting on public approval or reprohation. That 
‘will keop aloof} who secretly exult in the 
nt, may be expeetad from the experience of 
tune. That others will egndemn, with the 
med routine of holy horror, which is always 
tuted on proposed reforms, is as natural a result 
tte dismay of true believers at the desecration of 
hol 


your ¢ 


m suould have 


1, Wit 


Sot the Union is not an African fetish, to be 
¥ Worshipped, but it is to be honored or de- 
*“ In proportion to the measure of its powers 
"| It may bo a blessing or a curse, 
“i accordingly. 
surprising that some should think it time 
', when slavery is the declared pol- 
: when old landmarks are removed, 
Mack fl pod sweeps over State and Territory, 
,\ tor a time arrested, it is because some more 
t illany is in e mtomplation ; when a falss 
Ttupt basis gives an unequal representation ‘to 
‘try, and allows the Slave States a monstrous 
tg » Without any compensation to the North ; 
itutional decisions of a pro-slavery 
irt are uniformly on the side of wrong ; 
‘tern interests are implicated, and can as 
predicted as the coming on of night ; 
speceh is stopped by taating and cow- 
’ “Sissination, and the perpetrators are hon- 
‘deed which should have clothed them with 
‘iets parti-colored garments; when Northern 
‘daily threatened with violence in the capital 
xotry, and in some States, the law gives no 
“ton to their lives and pro erty ;—in a word, 
we Whole land is governed by a petty band of 
‘Solders, who consider every question according 
“ring on slavery, and who are turning what 
* a great and glorious nation, into a dis- 
‘at and appalling despotism. 
“2 all these wrongs, and many more, crowding 
us, we have in vain sought redress. Every 
~~... 2 on our part has been followed by more 
‘S outrages, and our powers of endurance are 
.), Uns commensurate to the perseverance and 
. ‘2¥ention of our tormentors. 
“ Stite of things cannot last. Those who 
= the vat the Union, and, bidding us forget our 
, “sure us that in no possible event can there 
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‘ration of the States, either mistake the 


evil, 
st bo jude 


M4 tS vain 


® voters 






vans. the times, or are deplorably ignorant of the 
Seter of their countrymen, 

.... Would keep the Union as long as it is worth 
"2, and no longer. When it 


‘se 


G. R. RUSSELL. 


“are neither weak nor eccentric, neither reckless disor- 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the Mas- 
sacuusetrs Anti-Siavery Society will be held in 
Bostox, on Tuvrspay and Fuimay, Jan. 29th and 
30th, commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M., each day, 
and holding morning, afternoon and evening sessions. 

[¥" The meetings will be held on Thursday and 
Friday, forenoon and afternoon, in the MrroN«ox, 
commencing at 10 A. M. On Thursday evening, at 
the Mexcantite Lisrary Hatt, Summer street ; and 
on Friday evening, at the Tremont Tempxe, at 7 P. M. 
Admission fee at the evening sessions, 10 cents. 

Messrs. Phillips, Garrison, Quincy, Pillsbury, and 
other well known speakers, will participate in the 
discussions. 

A large and general attendance of the friends of 
the Anti-Slavery cause is urgently invited. 

On behalf of the Board of Managers, 

FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 

Rozertr F. Waxtovt, Sec. 
- => 
THE STATE DISUNION CONVENTION AT 

WORCESTER. 

The Convention recently held at W: » ‘to con- 
sider the practicability, probability, and expediency 
of a separation of the free and slave States,’ has al- 
ready accomplished something toward the end it had 
in view, in eliciting the hiss of the serpent and the 
how! of the wolf, as embodied in the diatribes of the 
pro-slavery press, far and near. This result is pretty 
conclusive evidence of the necessity and duty of the 
measure. But we are amused at the ‘ patriotic’ indig- 
nation with which the Convention is assailed, as 
though the proposition for Disunion had never before 
been heard of, and, consequently, it must be nipped 
in the bud, or all is lost !—whereas it has been con- 
stantly enforced, for the last dozen years, by the 
American Anti-Slavery Society and its auxiliaries, by 
its organ, lecturers and publications, at hundreds of 
conventions, and in all parts of the North. The only 
thing peculiar about this Convention was, that it was 
not called by or in behalf of any anti-slavery organ- 
ization, but by a respectable portion of the citizens of 
Worcester. It is now sneeringly said that, notwith- 





‘nothing more than a Garrisonian meeting,’ with the 
exception of a very few others hitherto acting with the 
Republican party. This is true, and we accept the 
taunt as a compliment. If none but ‘ Garrisonian’ 
abolitionists are yet ready to respond to the call for 
the dissolution of the American Union, dripping as 
it is with the blood of four millions of slaves, and false 
as itis to every principle of justice and humanity» 


EE 
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Such are the men and the women who are banded 
together for the utter extinction of American slavery. 
Of all the issues they have yet presented to the coun- 
try, whereby this glorious object is to be seedily ef- 
fected, no one is more vital, or more imperative, 
that of the dissolution of the Union. That Union ad- 
mits of no defence in the field of reason, of argument, 
or of genuine Christianity. It is inherently unjust, 
cruel and proscriptive toward the entire slave popula- 
tion of the land, and was formed at their expense. 
It stains the whole country with their blood. Of the 
twenty-seven millions of people which it enfolds, not 
one is truly free under its protecting care. It provides 
for a slave oligarchy in Congress ; it requires that the 
flying fugitive shall have no city of refuge in all the 
republic ; it pledges its colossal power to suppress all 
insurrectionary movements, and thus at the point of 
the bayonet keeps the slaves submissive to the will of 
their masters. It exacts allegiance of all, but gives 
protection to none, except such as deal in human flesh, 
and ‘bow the knee to the dark spirit of Slavery.’ Its 
origin and history are too well known to leave in doubt 
its spirit or purpose. It has been tried for almost 
seventy years, and proved a most deplorable failure. 
It began with half a million slaves—it has multiplied 
these to four millions; with six slave States, and it has 
fifteen, with the prospect of an indefinite but wide and 
fearful extension. It has secured an idolatrous vener- 
ation on the part of the people of the North, and 
made them ready to yield up honor, self-respect, man- 
hood, and liberty itself, rather than to part company 
with those who despise while they use them ; ‘ whose 
feet run to evil, and who make haste to shed innocent 
blood’; who declare their contempt, hatred and fear 
of all free institutions; and who are for eternizing 
their horrible despotism. Therefore it ought to be 
dissolved without delay. All that is noble in the past, 
or hopeful in the future, demands its immediate over- 
throw. 





LAMARTINE. 
There is now lying at the Anti-Slavery office a most 
ardent and happily expressed appeal to the people of 
the United States, from their most prominent literati 
and statesmen, in behalf of this great and good man. 

A poet, an orator, a historian, a statesman, it is asa 
legislator that his claim is strongest with all who can 
appreciate his true struggles with his evil times. 
Not only did he legislate as a republican, not only 
does he now refuse to ‘frame iniquity by a law,’ in 
conjunction with the despot, but as a leading member 
of the French Provisional Government in 1848, he 
seized the moment immediately to abolish French sla- 
very. 

This whole righteous course has left only literature 
open to him, and that only in other lands than his 
own; and now is the moment to profit by subseription 
to his ‘ Course of Literature ’—especially as it will be 
at the same time a testimony to our sense of the value 
of his course of life to the civilization of the world, in 
discouraging the appeal to arms in behalf of morals, 
in the arrestation of capital punishment for political 





it cannot be to their reproach and condemnation. 
There were but three hundred who lapped water with 
their tongues, in the case of Gideon; and but twelve 
who rallied for Christianity under the banner of the} 
crucified Nazarene. The ‘faithful among the faith- 
less,’ in their day and generation, must expect to be 
scoffed at and maligned by the whole tribe of time- 
servers, mercenaries, office-seckers and office-holders, | 
political gamblers, creeping parasites, insolent dema- 
gogues, sham patriots, and moral profligates. Their | 
vindieation is not for the hour, but in the future; 
their triumph is not now, but in ‘the good time com- 
ing.’ 

The Convention at Worcester was an experiment 
outside of every organization, to see how many were 
ready to act together, without regard to party lines, 
for the furtherance of its distinctive object. As 
an experiment, we regarded it with interest, and 
attended it with some degree of curiosity ; nor were 
we at all disappointed when we found it to be com- 
posed almost exclusively of those who have co-epera- 
ted with us for so many years, who constitute the 
bone and sinew, the blood and marrow of the Anti- 
Slavery movement, whose moral courage is equal to 
the exigency of the hour, and without whose labors 
and sacrifices all agitation of the public mind, on the 
subject of slavery, would immediately cease. There 
were enough of these, at the Worcester gathering, to 
outweigh a hundred ordinary political conventions, on 
the score of mental acumen, moral worth, and stabil- 
ity of character. They are neither to be intimidated 
by governmental frowns, nor dispirited by the attacks 
of low-minded newspaper scribblers. The renewal of | 
the old vituperative slang against them, that their} 
movement is ‘destitute of common sense,’ that they 
are ‘ weak fanatics’ and ‘ vile disorganizers,’ that they 
‘ ought to receive the punishment of traitors,’ &c., &c., 
—with the expectation that it will weaken their hands | 
or baffle their efforts,—is nothing better than idiotic 
drivel. 

It is too late in the day, except for fools and knaves, to 
affect contempt for the uncompromising A bolitionists. 
On the score of intelligence, of virtue, of true love of | 
country, of high integrity of character, of disinterest- 
ed philanthropy, of an exalted purpose, they may 
not shrink from comparison with any now living, or 
who have gone before, ‘of whom the world was not 
worthy.” The Anti-Slavery Cause, in its most radical 
phase, has gathered to itself an amount of minp, a 
largeness of MEART, a breadth of sour, a gift of 
SPEECH, a power of ELOQUENCE, & reverence for PRIN- 
ewLr, and a love of tinerty, to which there is no 
parallel im the history of this country. Its adherents 








ganizers nor mad fanatics, but sensible, sober, earnest, 
intrepid, enlightened men and women, with quickened 
consciences and sympathetic hearts, engaged in a most 
glorious cause, bound together by the ties of human 
brotherhood, seeking only what is just and equal, 
desirous of blessing all and injuring none, unwilling 
to go with the multitude to do evil, abhorring oppres- 
sion, anxious for the general welfare, affirming that 
righteousness alone can exalt a nation, and that sin is 
a reproach and calamity to any people. In what field 
of conflict have they ever been defeated ? from what 
entrenchment have they ever been driven? in what 
debates have they ever been silenced? by what relig- 
ious body or political party have they ever been suc- 
cessfully confronted ? on what arena have they ever 
been met and vanquished? What have they not en- 
dured or hazarded in behalf of those sacred rights,— | 
the liberty of speech and of the press, the right of | 
petition, and of peaceable assemblage to discuss griev- 
ances and propose remedics? Who but they have 
always welcomed their opponents to a free platform, 
and courted public exposure if they are in the wrong? 
Who have given better proofs that what they profess, 
they believe—that what they require of others, they 
are ready first to perform—that what they claim to be 
greater than all human institutions, they reverence ac- 
cordingly—that what they aim to accomplish, namely, 
the emancipation and enfranchisement of every bond- 
man in the land, they make paramount to worldly in- 
terest, popularity, official station, and political and 
ecclesiastical preferment >? Who can show that, at any 
time, or in any thing, they have been more ‘ ultra’ or 
‘fanatical’ than the Declaration of Independence . 
the Golden Rule? And who is so besotted as to sup- 
pose that they can be put down, or paralyzed in their 
action, or driven from their position, by amy form of 
religious outlawry, or any political stratagem, or any 
combination of forces, however formidable or desper- 
ate? It is idle to refer to them asasmall minority, 
because it is not a question of numbers, but of right ; 
because truth, though alone and single-handed to-day, 
shall in due time conquer the world; because in a 
righteous cause, ‘one shall chase a thousand, and two 
put ten thousand to flight ;" because it is not their 
fault, but the shame of the nation, that they are not 





offences, and in the immediate abolition of slavery. 

Subscription-books are also opened at the office of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, 138 Nassau st., 
New York; at the office of the Pennsylvania A. 8. 
Society, 31 North Fifth street, Philadelphia; and at 
the office of the Western A. 8. Society, Salem, Ohio. 

fen yertis ee — 

te A letter from WriiraM H. Fisu, now at Cort- 
land, N. Y., says— 

‘The Anti-Slavery Convention here, though not 
largely attended, has becn good and effective. 5S. 8. 
Foster has done remarkably well, and has awakened 
much interest in some of the strongest and best minds 
in this community. Mr. and Mrs. Jones have done 
exceedingly well also. Mr. J. isa very able auxiliary 
in Convention,—a serious, candid, earnest, strong 
speaker. Mrs. Jones, I think, is better calculated to 
have her own separate mectings, but does good service 
to the cause in any place.’ 





FITCHBURG ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 

This Fair closed at the Town Hall on Friday eve- 
ning, Jan. 16th, with unusual success, its proceeds be- 
ing $340 70. 

Every thing passed off in the most pleasant and de- 
sirable manner. All seemed to feel it a common 
cause. 

We have seldom been present at a gathering of this 
kind where so much kindly feeling and hearty good 
will were manifest as on this occasion. 

We are greatly indebted to the old friends of the 
cause in Fitchburg, and from the neighboring towns, 
for their hearty co-operation; and, more especially, 
to many new friends for their valuable service, who do 
not yet fully recognize the principles of the Amcrican 
Anti-Slavery Society, but who will, in time, come to 
acknowledge them as the highest Christian truths, 

We consider the pecuniary gain, in an effort of this 
kind, of small moment, compared to the moral and 
Christian influence exerted by the speakers on these 
occasions. We are confirmed in this belief by the 
deep interest manifested by a large audience in the 
earnest and impressive speech of our old friend Par- 
KER Pittspvry, on Wednesday evening; and also in 
that of Rev. Wa. T. Tiutpen, on Thursday evening, 
who nobly sustained the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, as he has for many years done. Also, Rev. 
Messrs. Davis, and Brown, of Ashby, and Mr. Woon, 
of Peppercll—each uttered an earnest God-speed to 
our enterprise. 

The presence of our eloquent friend, Wenxpet. 
Puituips, on Friday evening, secured to us a goodly 
portion of the moral and intellectual worth of the 
town, affording him an opportunity just at the right 


| time, and in the right place, of preaching the true 


Anti-Slavery Gospel. 

The audience listened for an hour and a quarter 
with deep interest, and apparent approval, to the most 
radical Disunion views. 

We would not fail to express our obligations to 
Messrs. Wutnex and Lona. pianists, to Mr, Sarrorp 
and others, for many cheering songs of freedom,—to 
Mr. Arxuyson, as doorkeeper,—to Mr. Woon, for loan 
of crockery, &c. &e. Our personal thanks are due 
the pioneers of the cause for their cordial welcome to 
the Fair, and their generous hospitalities to its friends 
from abroad. 

Donations To THE Paar. 


From Lydia L. Walker, Leominster, $3.00 
J. T. Everett, Princeton, 2.00 
Maria G. Phillips, Clinton, 1.00 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Leominster, Jan. 26, 1857. F. H. DRAKE. 


Suppen Visiration—Preston 8. Brooxs Derap! 
—A telegraphic despatch from Washington announces 
that Preston S. Brooks, the murderous assailant of 
Crartes Sumner, strangled to death at 7 o'clock on 
Tuesday evening last. Dr. Boyle, who was called to 
dress the wounds of Mr. Sumner, was his physician. 
His disease was croup. He died a horrid death, and 
suffered intensely—endecavoring to tear his own throat 
open to get breath. His personal friends seemed smit- 
ten, while the mass of those who crowded the hotels 
came to the conclusion that the wrath of man was a- 





| venged in the justice of God. 


_ 


To Conresronpents. Letters have recently been 
sent to Susax B. Anruony at Rome, and Johnstown, 
and Rochester, N. ¥., by S. M., Jr. Are they re- 
ceived ? 

A letter was mailed on Tuesday, by the same, to B. 
S. Joxzs, at Oneida Castle. 

(# We acknowledge, with heartfelt gratitude, the 
receipt of a letter, through the Boston post-office, from 
an anonymous friend whose signature is ‘ Omnicrom,’ 
enclosing a donation of twenty-one dollars in aid of 











an overwhelming majority. 


Tur Lisrrator. 
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In the Massachusetts House of Representatives, on 
Friday lnst— 

~ canutt eaieiean carla perbry 
accepting the of Uni : 
this cane for the term of six years from 
the 4th of March next, On motion of Mr. Hale of 
Boston, the letter was ordered to be entered on the 
omens The following is a copy of the 

ter :— 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate and House of Repre- 


sentatives: I have been officially notified that the | opini 


United States for 
expiration of that which I now hold. This renewed 
trust Laccept with gratitude, enhanced by the pecu- 


forgetting ancient hates, have at last come 
ube ts fraternal suppor of a sacred cause, eom- 

te of any public servant is 
of small account. 

When first selected for this eminent trust, I was a 
stranger to all official life. Untried in public affairs, 
I was taken up and placed, without effort of my 
own, and eyen without antecedent aspiration, in the 
station where, after an experience of six years, you 
now with spontaneous unanimity bid me remain. 
About to commenes a fresh term of service, I turn 
with honest pride to that which is about to close, 
while I greet anew the duties and responsibilities of 
my position; hoping that, by conscientious endeay- 
ors, [ may do something in the future better than in 
the past, and mindful that he who girdeth on his 
armor should not boast himself as he who putteth 
it off. 

The duties of a public servant are not always con- 
spicuous. Much of his time is absorbed in cares 
which, if not obscure, are little calculated to attract 
public attention. Massachusetts a that 
no such interests shall be neglected. But by solemn 
resolutions of her Legislature, by the votes of her 
people, and by the voice of her history, Massachu- 
setts especially enjoins upon her representatives to 
see that, at all hazards, and whatever else may suffer, 
freedom shall prevail. Let me not neglect this in- 
junction. 

Alike by sympathy with the slave and by a deter- 
mination to free ourselves from wretched thraldom, 
we are also summoned to the effort now organized 
for the emancipation of the national government from 
a degrading influence hostile to civilization—which, 
wherever it shows itself, even ata distance, is brutal, 
vulgar and mean, and constitutes an unnatural 
tyranny calculated to arouse the generous indigna- 
tion of good men. Of course, no person who is not 
ready to say in his heart that there is no God, can 
doubt the certain result. But this result, like every 
great good, can be accomplished only by well direc- 
ted effurt. I know something of the labor and trial 
which such service imposes; I also know somethin 
of the satisfaction which it affurds—giving to all who 
truly espouse it a serener joy than anything in office 
or honor. In the weary prostration of months, from 
which I have now happily risen, my sharpest 
came out of my enforced separation from the cause 
which was so dear to me; and now ny chief joy 
is inthe assurance that to this service [ may dedi- 
cate the vigorous health which, through medical 
care and the kindly ministrations of nature, I am 
permitted to expect. In this well-founded assur- 
ance, I welcome the trust which has been again 
conferred upon me, while I once more bespeak the 
eandid judgment of my fellow-citizens, and once 
more invoke the guardianship of a henignant Proy- 
idence. I have the honor to be, fellow-citizens, with 
grateful regard, 

Your faithful servant and Senator, 
CHAS. SUMNER. 


Boston, 22d January, 1857. 

In the U. S. Senate, on Saturday last, Mr. Wilson 
presented the eredentials of Mr. Sumner, Senator from 
Massachusetts, for six years from the 4th of March 
next. 





te" It will be seen by the following, that the abo- 
litionists of Ohio are taking measures with reference 
to petitioning the Legislature for the withdrawal of 
that State from the Union, for the reasons duly set 
forth. Let the friends of freedom in other States fol- 
low the good example. 

From the Salem (Ohio) Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
DISUNION PETITION. 


Deeply impressed with the fact that we cannot 
indulge any reasonable hope of the emancipation of 
the millions of American slayes, while their oppres- 
sors are admitted to an equal participation with 
non-slaveholders in the administration of the na- 
tional government, the Executive Committee of the 
Western Anti-Slayery Society have prepared peti- 
tions asking our State Legislature to take the neces- 
sary preliminary steps for the withdrawal of Ohio 
from her present union with the slave-claiming 
States. They also set forth most substantial reasons 
for the adoption of this measure in an address pre- 
pared by one of their number. We ask for this 
address a careful perusal, and a candid consideration 
of its facts and arguments, We append also a form 
of Petition, which we hope will be copied and ex- 
tensively circulated in every neighborhood where 
there is to be found a single friend of the measure. 
When all the names that can be procured are 
attached, send it to the Senator or Representative of 
the District in which the petitioners reside, with a 
request for its presentation, and that he will take 
measures to secure for it a fair hearing and appro- 

riate reference by the body of which he is a mem- 

er. 
assured that numerous signatures may be obtained 
to the petition, and much good effected by the dis- 
eussions which its circulation and presentation will 
inevitably arouse. 


PETITION. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Ohio :— 


The Memorial of the undersigned, citizens of 
County, Ohio, respectfully represents : 
That from the nature of the case, and from all our 
t experience, it is manifest that the existi 
Tnion between the free and slave States involves 
the supporters of our national government in the 
support of American slavery ; that the Union, in- 
stead of securing to us and our posterity the bles- 
sings of liberty, has been and still is the most 
efficient means of crushing out the personal liberty 
of the eitizens of all the States, and of perpetuating 
and extending slavery ; and as there is no possibility 
of amending or altering the Federal Constitution 
while the present Union lasts, and as the advanta- 
ges, which, as citizens of Ohio, we can derive from 
the General Government, can be more certain] and 
abundantly secured outside of the Federal Union, 
therefore we request that you will take the necessary 
Be measures for the withdrawal of Ohio 
ym the present Union, and the establishment of a 
government which shall be wr me PRO a ly the 
friend and supporter of liberty for all its inhabitants, 





Fugitive Slaves in Boston.—We are informed that 
two fugitives, who had succeeded im making their 
escape from their masters in the South, have arrived 
in this city the present week. One of the slaves was 
from the State of Mississippi, and escaped in a vessel. 
He arrived here night before last, and states that yes- 
terday he saw his master, accompanied by a well- 
known slave-catcher, in the streets of our city. Once 
before, the fugitive states, he made an attempt to es- 
cape, but was then captured and carried back, when 
his master told him if he was ever caught again in 
the act of running off, he should be shot. The other 
fugitive was from the State of and made his 
escape by land. The Vigilance Committee of this city 
immediately took prompt and effectual measures to 
put them in a place of safety, and they are now be- 
yond the reach of their pursuers.—Boston Traveller. 


The friends who so promptly aided the fugitive 
from Mississippi to escape from the Puritan city of 
Boston to Queen Victoria's dominions, will be gratified 
to learn that definite intelligence has been received of 
his safe arrival, comfortable business position, and the 
abundant gratitude he expresses for their encouraging 
words and deeds. 

This man (who was not supposed by any to be 
colored) has endured an experience which few but 
anti-slavery persons could believe, and which would 
be narrated now, but that the recital might be at- 
tended with painful consequences to others yet in 
the bonds of slavery. ‘Hail, Columbia, happy land!’ 

W. C. N. 


term of six years on the 8 


If vigorous efforts are made, we feel well | © 


their sufferings by those who met them in 
pore prorm ghe nape tomes yyw t inhabi- 
tants of Boston have never known such a day of suf- 


= In Nebraska, even in December, the thermom- 
eter indicated intense cold. An old gentleman and his 
son, from Ohio, named Price, were frozen to death on 
Saturday night of the 13th ult., near the Big Nemaha, 
during one of the most terrific snow storms ever known 
in that region. . 

[}" Although the mercury run down to twenty- 
five degrees below zero yesterday morning, our har- 
bor—the inner as well as outer—is to navigation 
It proves that Portland is accessible by water under 
any circumstances.— Portland Argus. 


te A letter from Jefferson county, New York, 
states that on Sunday, 18th, the mercury froze in the 
tube, and that a spirit thermometer marked forty-six 
degrecs below zero. 


[@ It is stated that there was a train of cars at 
Amsterdam, about thirty miles west of Albany, on 
Tuesday, which had been there nearly a week. They 
were loaded with hogs, and the poor brutes were so 
famished that they were devouring one another. 

f— The river Merrimac is frozen solid nearly to its 
mouth. A boy who started to go to work in the Me- 
thuen Mill on Friday morning, was found frozen to 
death, leaning against a tree. 

tS Hoxie Rathbun, a gentleman of Mankato, Min- 
nesota, lost his way in the snow, and was found frozen 
to death in an old shanty, his horse having first been 
found frozen stiff. : 


tv? The wife of Mr. Charles Morey, who was shot 
by the sentinel of the prison in Paris, was a daughter 
of Dr. Thomas Chadbourne, of Concord, N. H. 


te Last Friday was the coldest day ever known in 
Satem. The harbor is frozen over as far down as Co- 
ney Island. Beverly harbor has more ice,than it has 
had during this century. Marblehead harbor is frozen 
over. 


te" As an evidence of the power of the gale which 
blew down two steeples in Waterbury, Con., the 


©) American states, that the bell of St. John’s Church, 


which weighs nearly 4000 Ibs., was carried 50 or 60 
feet south of the tower in which it hung! 


Montpelier, Vt., Jan. 23.—The cold in this region 
. for 48 hours past has been intense. At this place this 
morning, the mercury in every thermometer congealed, 
and then shrunk 4 or 5 degrees below the point of con- 
gealment, which, our best judges think, would make 
50 degrees below zero. ‘This is, unquestionably, the 
severest cold ever known in Vermont, or in the United 
Stater. 


[#" The Hartford Times calls Saturday the coldest 
morning of this century; at 5 o'clock the thermom- 
eter was 30 degrees below zero at the railroad depot in 
Asylum street, and $2 below in Mr. Tador’s garden, 
and at the Insane Retreat. 


Pedestrian Feat.—A Mrs. Peabody, of North Dart- 
mouth, walked on Tuesday last, from her house, a 
mile and a half beyond Smith's Mills, to this city and 
back to her home on the same day, making in alla 
distance of eleven miles. The time of travelling was 
three hours. The journey into the city and a portion 
of the return were made before a track was broken 
through the snow. [Beat this, what woman can, or 
man? Hurrah for the ladies !—N. Bedford Standard. 


t# Five women, candidates for admission to the 
Baptist church, in Bristol, R. L., were baptised in that 
place on Sunday week, at half past 12 o’clock in the 
afternoon, The thermometer stood at seven d 
below zero, and a boy stood by the cut that had 
made for the baptism, clearing it of the floating masses 
of snow and ice. 


t@ Hon. John Barney, ex-member of Congress, 
long known to the political and fashionable circles of 
Washington, died in that city last Monday, 


fe" Mrs. Wirt, wife of the late William Wirt, died 
at Annapolis last Sunday. 


= Hon. William Berry, State treasurer for New 
Hampshire, died at Concord last week, aged about 60 
years. 


Wreck of the Brig Emeline.—The New York Tribune 
gives a thrilling account of the loss of the crew of the 
brig Emeline, Capt. Bradbury Farnham, of Penob- 
scot, Me., which was wrecked on Jersey beach, and of 
the attempts made by the wreckers to save them. But 
six persons were seen on board when she struck, and 
six bodies have since come ashore. One of them had 
the letters ‘M. 8.’ marked upon the arm. Articles 
marked * James IL. Knox’ and ‘ Daniel Knox’ have 
also come ashore, 


More Shipwrecks — Twenty-one Lives Lost. —'The 
British ship Lord Ashburton, from Toulon, for St. 
John, N. B., was totally lost 19th inst., on Grand 
Menan. The officers were all lost, and only eight 
men, out of twenty-nine, were saved, and they were 
badly frozen. 


Shipwrecks.—Barque Tedesco, from Cadiz for Bos- 
ton, went ashore on Lynn Beach on Sunday night. 
in and crew, eleven in number, all perished. 
Ship Orissa, Sears, from Caleutta for Boston, went 
ashore Sunday night at Nantasket Beach, mate and 
three men drowned, 


Fine wv Jamaica Pia. We learn that the ele- 
gant residence of J. Ingersoll Bowditch, Esq., at Ja- 
maica Plain, was totally destroyed by fire between two 
and three yesterday morning. The family had barely 
time to escape with their lives. A valuable and ex- 
tensive library was destroyed, together with most of 
the household furniture. The fire is supposed to have 
caught from some defect about the furnace, 

It is stated that Mrs, Bowditch, with almost super- 
human strength, seized hold of a bust of the late emi- 
nent Dr. Bowditch, and carried it down stairs, deposit- 
ing it on the snow, so that it was saved from destruc- 
tion. The services of two men have always been re- 
quired to move the statue, as it weighs some three 
hundred pounds !—Boston Journal of Tuesday. 

‘= The mansion of Micah H. Ruggles at Fall 
River was destro by fire on Friday night. Gibbs 
Earle and Wm. Henry Buffinton were killed by a fall- 
ing chimney. Patrick Daley had his leg ie 
George P. White was badly injured, and Mayor Buf- 
finton slightly, Earle leaves a wife and two children. 


[= Admiral Beechy, President of the London Geo- 


graphical Society, is dead. He is best known as the 
writer of one of the Arctic discovery narratives, hav- 
ing taken his share of the dangers of Arctic discovery. 


He was in his 62d year. 

_ Driven Out.—Seven colored men were driven out of 

Alton, Ill., last week, by authority of the Black Law, 

which prohibits colored men from settling in that State, 
Gloucester, N. J., Jan. 22d.—Twenty-four dwelling 

houses were burnt in this town this morning. They 


= belonged to the Gloucester Bleaching and Print 


Militia of the United States.—The whole number of 
the militia of the United States for 1856, is given at 
2,421,163. 


t= The House of Representatives in General Court, 
has this year 356 members, and is larger than for 
many years before. There are cight more members 
than there are seats. 











t# Though Tur Lmenator, this week, is lacking 
in its usual variety, it will be found, on perusal, to be 
one of the most interesting and valuable numbers we 
have ever published—the admirable Report of Mrs. 
M. W. Cuapman, of the brilliant success of the late 
Anti-Slavery Bazaar in this city, and the masterly 
speech of Wenpe., Pures on Disunion at Worces- 
ter, alone being worth a year’s subseription. 


9" We could fill the twenty-four columns of Tux 
Liverator with the details of the effects of the recent 
cold and stormy weather, which has had no parallel 
for severity during the present century—the immense 
quantity of snow preventing all railroad travelling, 
for hundreds of miles in all directions, for more than 
a week, and the mercury ranging from sixteen to for- 
ty-six degrees below zero! A January thaw has now 
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DONATIONS TO THE TRACT FUND. 
Collected by Aaron M. Powell : 


Friends at Potsdam, N. Y., $1 71 
F. Farmer, Cleveland,  “ 0 26 
A. D. Brooks, “ 0 25 
W. L : “ “ . 0 26 
3. P. Diskinen, © “ 0 25 
- wv Perkins, Rome, “ : re 
thro: Halsey, Fairfield, ** . 
Friend, 0 34 
Also, proceeds of the Fitchburg, Fair, 286 53 


FRANCIS JACKSON 
Treasurer American A. S. Society. 


2 SETS IES 





lows :— 


Lowell, Feb. 1. 


Sunday, 





r= SALLIE HOLLEY will be in Cortland coun- 
ty, N. Y., until about Feb. 20th. Letters, &e., for 
her may be directed to the care of Wm. H, Fish, 
Cortland, Co., N. Y. 





te NEW YORK CAMPAIGN.—Anti-Slevery 


Conventions, under the ices of the American Anti- 

Slavery Society, will be held in the State of New York 

as follows :— 

Elmira, Chemnns Co., Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 
3 and 4. 

Bath, Steuben Co., Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 
10 and 12. 

Belfast, Alleghany Co., Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Feb. 17 and 18, 

Elliottville, Catt. Co., Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 

* 24 and 26. 

To be attended by Stephen 8. Foster, Benjamin 8. 
and J. Elizabeth Jones. 

Rochester, Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 10 and 11. 
Syracuse, Friday and Saturday, Feb. 13 and 14. 
Utica, Monday and Tuesday, Feb. 16 and 17. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrisons C. L. and Sarah P. Re- 
mond, Parker Pillsbury, Aaron M. Powell, 
Susan B, Anthony, to be in attendance, ' 

Sessions to commence at 2 o’clock, P. M., of first 
day, and continue by ent. Admission to eve- 
ning session 124 cents, to defray expenses. Dayweea- 
sion free. 

Hvpson Convention, at the New City Hall, 
Wednesday, Feb. 18. Sessions at 101-2, A. M., 2, 
P. M., and 7 1-2, evening. Day sessions free. Ad- 
mission to the evening session 25 cents. Wendell 
Phillips, Parker Pillsbury, and Aaron M. Powell, to 
be in attendance. 

NEW YORK STATE ANTI-SLAVERY CON- 
VENTION will be held at ALBANY, on Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, Feb. 20, 21, 22d, at Assoct- 
ation Hart—commencing at 2 o'clock, Friday, P. M. 

Admission to evening sessions 26 cents. ses- 
sions free. e 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Wendell een Parker 
Pillsbury, Charles Lenox Remond, Sarah P. Remond, 
Aaron M. Powell and Susan B. Anthony will attend. 

&@° Friends of Freedom, let there be a full attend- 


ance ! 


i# SITUATIONS WANTED BY COLORED 
MEN AND WOMEN.—A young man of proper ac- 
quirements, and furnished with good recommend- 
ations, desires a situation as clerk. 

Another as porter or blacksmith. 

Another to learn the art of printing. 

Apply to WM. C. NELL, 21 Cornhill. 
ee] 


Sad Case of Accidental Poisoning in Chelsea.—Yes- 
terday, about noon, Mrs. Sarah EK. Wyman, wife of 
Mr. George Wyman, feeling slightly indisposed her 
mother gave her a wine glass full of what she supposed 
to be tincture of rhubarb, when she was almost im- 
mediately seized with severe vomiting, and lived but 
about one hour and a half after taking it. The medi- 
cine was in a bottle labelled ‘cough syrup,’ and very 
much resembled tincture of rhubarb, but contained, as 
we are informed by a physician who saw it, a large 
portion of some corrosive substance.—Boston Travel- 
der, 26th inst. 


[#* Mrs. Wyman was the daughter of our esteemed 
and long-tried friend, Mr. Andrew Haskell, of Chel- 
sea. We deeply sympathize with him and his family 
in this most afflicting bereavement.—[Ed. Lib. 














DISSOLUTION COPARTNERSHIP. 
EUBEN H. OBER retires from our firm this 

.\ day, by mutual consent. 

The business of the firm will be settled by either of 
the late partners. Those indebted will please call and 
adjust the same as soon as possible. 

DAVID B. MOREY, 
REUBEN H. OBER, 
THOMAS SMITH. 

Boston, Jan. 1, 1857. 

The business hereafter will be carried on under the 
style of MOREY & SMITH, who will continue to 
manufacture Block Tin and Britannia Ware; will 
also keep on hand a general assortment of Glass and 
Japanned Ware, at Nos. 5 and 7 Haverhill street, and 
would solicit a continuance of the patronage which has 
been so liberally bestowed on the late firm. 

DAVID B. MOREY, 
THOMAS SMITH. 
Boston, January 1, 1857. 4w 


Heralds of Freedom. 


‘TRUTH, LOVE, JUSTICE.’ 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
BY C.H.BRAINARD, 
124 Wasuincton Street, 


MAGNIFICENT lithographic Print, with the 
— title and motto, intended as a companion 
to the 


‘Champions of Freedom,’ 
in which are presented the Portraits of 

WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 

WENDELL. PHILLIPS, 

THEODORE PARKER, 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 

GERRIT SMITH, 

JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS, 

SAMUEL J. MAY. 

These Portraits have been drawn in the highest 
style of the art by that unrivalled French artist, L. 
Grozelier, from daguerreotypes taken ‘or 
the purpose, and are the most faithful likenesses of 
the distinguished originals eyer presented to the pub- 
lic. 

Pricr, $1 50. 

te" A copy of this admirable Print will be sent to 
any part of the United ‘States, by mail, free of post- 
age, and in a safe manner, at the same price it is sell- 
ing in Boston—$1.50. The companion to; this, the 
*‘Cuampions or Frexpom,’ will be sent to order on 
the same terms, and in the same manner, 

Address. C. H. BRAINARD, 124 W 
street, or W. C. NELL, office of The Liberator. 

December 26. Imois 





Autobiography of a Female Slave. 


OR sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, 21 Cornhi— 
and also by Pamuirs, Sampson & Co., Winter 
Street—the ‘ AUTOBLOGRAPHY OF A FEMALE 
SLAVE’ —published by Reprietp, 34 Beekman street, 
New York—in one volume of 406 pages. Price $1 00. 
This is one of the most thrilling, in view of the 
fact that it is from the meer 7 Sr i nn 
holder, certainly the most remarkable of all the works 


that have appeared on the subject of slavery since the 
Se of *Unele Tom's Cabin.’ It only needs to 
known to secure for it an immense sale; and the 


attention of all who are working for the overthrow of 
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POETRY. 


For the Liberator. 
NEW YEAR. 
Written for the Ladies’ Fair of the Unitarian Society 
in Mi tag . J y 7, 186f. 
BY CLAUDIUS BRADFORD, 


Another Year is bursting with its beams ; 
Another Year is sending forth {its streams 
Of happy children, laughing in the sun 
Of the New Year that now has just begun. 
Another Year expands before our view, 
To lure us on to efforts fresh and new, 
To realize the beautiful and true. 
Another Year calls forth our dormant powers, 
Just as it does the earth’s—her April showers— 
Her incense-breathing, May's earth-gladdening flow- 
ers— 
Her gorgeous Summer's rich, inviting bowers— 
Her regal Autumn's overflowing stores :— 
O, may it thus awake and ripen ours! 
And, standing on its threshold, may we pray 
That it may sweep the wrongs of life away ; 
At least, may hasten the predicted day 
When all that mars earth’s prospects now shall cease— 
When man shall dwell with man in love and peace— 
When Slavery, War, Intemperance shall end— 
When strife no more Christ’s holy cause shall rend— 
His seamless garment be no longer torn 
By mad dissensions, of ambition born— 
That song above the manger-cradle sung 
In Bethlehem once, and by angelic tongue, + 
To God, of glory in the highest—then 
Of peace on earth, and of good will to men, 
And practically now be sung again ;— 
Christ’s powerful spirit conquer every foe, 
And make of earth a paradise below. 
— 
From ‘ Punch.’ 
SONG OF THE BORDER RUFFIAN. 
‘Free society! we sicken at the name.’— Alabama 
paper. 
America the land of Liberty ? 
I tell you what !—I'll put a chunk of lead 
Inside your brain, if you say that to me: 
I'll raise your scull-top for you off your head. 
America’s the land of Slavery now— 
To Slavery’s cause the North we mean to win; 
And if what I assert you won't allow, 
I'll rip you open upwards to the chin. 





There’s some men here as I have got to shoot, 
There's some men here as I have got to stick; 

Let any on you jest my words dispute, 
I'll put ‘this bowie-knife into him, slick. 

Wherever our star-spangled banner waves, 
And our proud stripes etarnity defies, 

We'll buy, and sell, and whip, and brand our slaves : 
Object to that, and I'll black both your eyes. 


Not only niggers, but them darned mean whites, 
To servitude who stoops thereselves to lower, 
Mind !—or I'll drill a peep-hole through your lights ! 
Yes, Sir-ree, we'll make slaves on all the poor. 
Sich critters as that beggar, t’ other day, 
That waiter-feller, for his sarse that got 
What he desarved—and some on you too may— 
The base, degraded, brutal wretch was shot. 


Them as descends a servant's place to take, 
The treatment of a servant must expect; 
If any man has a remark to make, 
This here is loaded, let him recollect. 
I'd make all airth slave soil. You disagree? 
Mind! I was never known to miss my aim ; 
I loves the land of slaves, but as to free 
Society, I sickens at the name. 
a 
From the New York Evening Post. 
MODERN CHIVALRY. 
Who, like a caitiff, base and low, 
Came treacherously upon his foe, 
And stunned him with a murderous blow ? 
Preston Brooks ! 


Who, sent, his country’s laws to make, 

And bound to obey them for her sake, 

Dared hers and Honor’s laws to break? 
Preston Brooks! 


Who, in the Senate’s hall of state, 
Dared wreak his vengeful, coward hate, 
Striving to stifle free debate ? 

Preston Brooks ! 


Who, when his victim senseless lay, 
Cold and inanimate as clay, 
His brutal hand refused to stay ? 
Preston Brooks ! 


Dark was the traitor Arnold's stain, 

Who, pledged his country to sustain, 

Yet sold her cause for hate and gain! 
Preston Brooks! 


But deeper still shall be thy shame, 

A darker cloud upon thy name, 

Whose deed destroys thy country’s fame ! 
Preston Brooks ! 


And far and near the tale shall reach ! 
And listening despots gladly teach 
The price of liberty of speech ! 
Preston Brooks ! 


And, circling with the circling sun, 
Through future years thy name shall run, 
Linked with tht scorn that thou hast won, 
And coupled with a land undone, 
Preston Brooks ! 
—_——_——— 
IT I8 NOT LONG TILL MORNING. 


BY MES. E. JESSUP EAMES. 


It is not long till morning ! 
I heard a pale and patient sufferer say, 
As through the long and lonely hours she lay ; 
For night was more familiar far than day ; 
To this poor, feeble, sickly child of clay, 
Who waited for the morning ! 


It is not long till morning ! 
Oh! what a lesson of endurance strong ; 
Of weakness conquered, pain combatted long, 
Of sighs suppressed upon a faltering tongue, 
Spoke in those hope-fed words, ‘It is not long ; 
Light cometh with the morning!’ 


It is not long till morning ! 
Now the still night has hushed the house to rest, 
And each calm pillow with sleep’s poppies prest, 
Holding the slumberer in bright visions blest; 
But not for her comes night a welcome guest, 
Dreaming till breaks the morning. 


It is not long till morning ! 
Not long for thee! upon thy sleepless sight 
Must rise at last thy final day and night ; 
Oh! then shall dawn that everlasting light, 
Making thy day-spring from on high all bright 

In that unending morning ! 

_—_—»p—.. 
THE SONNET. 


BY WM. WORDSWoRThH. 


Scorn not the Sonnet. Critic, you have frowned, 
Mindless of its just honors: with this key 
Shakspeare unlocked his heart ; the melody 

Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound ; 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 
Camoens soothed with it an exile’s grief ; 

The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 

Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
His visionary brow ; a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faery-land 
To struggle through dark ways: and, when a damp 


The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 





Soul-animating strains,—alas, too few! 
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At the Disunion Convention held in the City Hall, 
Worcester, January 15, 1857. 


FHONOGRAPHIC REPORT BY MR. YERRINTON. 





Mx. Presipent: 

I desire to oecupy the few moments before ad- 
journment with an expression of the interest with 
which I first read thé call for this Convention. I 
saw it with a degree of satisfaction which IT have 
seldom felt in the case of any other meeting for the 
furtherance of the anti-slavery cause ; and I rejoiced 
that the time had come when there was to be a meet- 
ing of Massachusetts men and women to consider if 
the time has not fully come when it is their duty to 
make a broad line of separation, in every particular, 
between themselves and slavery. 

Sir, the only thing which has troubled me since I 
have sat here to-day, has been to see indications of a 
feeling of distrust and fear in some quarters with re- 
gard to the position we take in holding this meeting. 
It would seem, from some remarks here, that there 
is a hesitation at being identified with this Conven- 
tion ; and the number present, though respectable, 
certainly, yet when we remember that this is a State 
Convention, does not indicate that spirit of courage, 
determination and zeal which ought to characterize 
Massachusetts in such an hour and on such a ques- 
tion as we are assembled to consider. 

But, sir, I desired to take the floor mainly to ex- 
press my devout thanks to God that I have lived to 
see the day when a Convention is called to consider 
this question of the longer continuance of our Fed- 
eral Union,—when I may be a member of that Con- 
vention, and declare my own conviction before God 
that it is time, high time, and long has been time, 
when we should cut for ever the bloody bond which 
unites us to the slaveholders, slave-breeders and slave- 
traders of this nation, and henceforth have no part 
nor lot with them in the iniquity and infamy which 
they are determined to perpetuate, and in which so 
long they have made us, or we have consented to be 
made, instruments and participators. The idea of 
‘ treason,’ we ought to cast from us with contempt ; 
we ought to put it beneath our feet at once and for 
ever. We ought to remember, sir, that ‘ old man 
eloquent,’ when he arose on the floor of the House 
of Representatives, (I wish to God Massachusetts 
had representatives there now with the same spirit 
in them!) to present the petition of the Haverhill 
shoemakers for a dissolution of the Union, and the 
representatives of slavery sprang up on every side 
with hisses, crying out ‘ Treason, treason!’ and 
demanding his expulsion. The old man calmly call- 
ed on the Clerk of the House to read the Declaration 
of Independence, and the Clerk began :—‘ We hold 

these truths to be self-evident, that all men are cre- 
ated equal, and endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, among which are life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness; that to promote 
these ends, governments are instituted among men, 
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and on his own responsibility moved a resolution to 
this effeect-—* That the annexation of Texas to the 
Union would be a just and sufficient cause for a dis- 
solution of the Union.’ This resolution was re- 
ceived with acclamation ; and though the leading 
men of the Convention, and the Business Commit- 
tee, protested against it, and urged that it should 
be withdrawn, yet it was not withdrawn, but went 
to vote, and a respectable majority of the Conven- 
tion adopted it. But having been adopted in the 
face of such opposition, the defeated gentlemen took 
the attitude of suppliants, and begged the majority, 
as they had had the pleasure of a triumph, to re- 
consider it, as it might injure the good effect of 
what else the Convention had done! This weak 
and inconclusive reasoning had sufficient effect upon 
a few who had yoted with the majority (I will call 
no names, sir, now) to induce them to reconsider 
their votes, and so the resolution was lost. But the 
fact remains, that nearly two hundred men, on that 
day, twelve years ago, adopted that resolution with 
acclamation ; and | confess to some doubt whether 
we should get such a vote as that to-day, in a simi- 
larly-called Convention in this county. Taking the 
country at large, I have no doubt that there has 
been a great advance on this point, and that this 
Union is no longer worshipped as it has been, and 
set above Right, Justice, and God himself. Yet, 
when I see such men as Henry Witson, and even 
Cuartes Sumner, refusing to touch this question, I 
cannot but fear that the twelve years which have 
elapsed have seen, in the minds of many Massachu- 
setts men, a great degeneracy, while they will un- 
doubtedly show great progress in other quarters. 
And I know, sir, my own soul tells me, that there 
can be nothing more fatal to the formation of such 
a public sentiment, as you have well described as 
indispensable, than our continuance in union with 
the Slave Power. It is this which corrupts and 
weakens us, and always must. 

Mr. President, you said there was a difficulty in 
drawing the line of separation. In answer to that, 
allow me to give the reply of a man who has been 
an Abolitionist, faithful and true as steel, from the 
beginning, always stepping forward, never back- 
ward,—TI mean, Francis Jackson, of Boston. (Ap- 
plause.) When he was asked where he would draw 
the line, ‘I would draw it,’ said he, ‘ directly 
here ’—describing with his hands a circle round his 
own person. But, sir, if a further reply be called 
for, we say, Let Massachusetts draw the line around 
her own borders ; let New England draw it around 
her borders, that she may defend the slave, and no 
longer be his overseer. (Applause.) New England, 
sir, has all the elements of a nation—industry, en- 
ergy, enterprise, skill, wealth, knowledge,—ability 
to feed and clothe herself and her children; and if 
she chooses, she can do it against the world. But 
who would be against her in that just and honorable 
position? Believe me, sir, none of whom she would 
have the slightest fear. She would have very few 
enemies in such a position. But you may be sure 
she would not stand alone. By the time that New 
England has rubbed her eyes and got ready to take 
this stand, she will find many others ready to stand 





deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed ; that when any government becomes sub- 


versive of these ends, IT Is THE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE | 


TO ALTER OR ABOLISH iT.’ Again the hisses went up, 
and the old man said, * Read it again.’ ‘It is the 
right of the people to alter or abolish it.’ ‘ Read 
it again!’ said Mr. Adams, and the Clerk read it 
again, until those men were shamed into silence. 
We want such men now-a-days. We want men who 
will put their foot upon this ery of ‘ Treason.’ In 
the name of all that is reasonable and just, I ask, 
if our fathers had the right to make a Constitution, 
have we not the right to unmake it? And is it not 
our duty to unmake it, when it proves a failure and 
a curse? Or, if we may ndt say a word about this 
Heaven-defying Union, let us be off to Russia, and 
become the servants of the Czar, or hide ourselves in 
some servile place, and never dare to call ourselves 
freemen again. The time has come when we are to 
decide whether there is any manliness or justice left 
in the land ; whether we will blink this question for 
ever, and like miserable cowards, turn it over to our 
children, for them to grapple with, and compel them 
to grow up ashamed of their fathers and mothers, 
who dared not resist nor denounce the over-grown 
wickedness of their day. 


Theodore Parker, in his letter, has told us a very 
good story of a man and his termagant and vicious 
wife, a story which might have been made true of 
the nation as long ago as when Missouri first applied 
for admission to the Union as a slave State, for then 
the Northern husband, had he been firm and honest, 
might have maintained his rights, and possibly the 
Union too. But I remember, sir, another story of a 
man and his wife, which I think much better illus- 
trates our present condition. In this story, the wife 
usually got the upper hand in their disputes, and of- 
ten enforced her words by blows. One day, the 
husband, to escape from the effects of his wife’s tem- 
per, crawled under the bed, and there lay growling 
and grumbling until she ordered him to be still. 
‘No,’ said he, ‘I won’t be still! As long as I 
have the spirit of a man in me, I won’t be still ! ’ 
(Great merriment. ) 


Sir, you rightly said, that the thing of all others 
needed at this time is, the formation of ax earnest, 
resolute, courageous public sentiment ; but let us 
look at one question behind that. How are we 
to form it, when our hands are clasped with the 
slave-trader and slave-Lreeder ? There is the trouble. 
Mr. Garrison, Anpy Keviey Foster, and a noble 
band of men and women—few but fearless—have 
tried to form that public sentiment for twenty years 
and upward. Why is it not stronger and better ? 
Because, sir, our union with slavery has been all the 
time sapping our moral foundations. Our union 
with the slaveholder continually paralyzes the North- 
ern conscience, and makes us cowards. There is the 
difficulty. I recall a piece of local history which il- 
lustrates this point. I would not speak too con- 
fidently, but I fear that even Worcester county does 
not stand, on this question of Union or Disunion, as 
high as it did in 1845, In that year there assem- 
bled in this very hall a large convention, from every 
part of the county, called to protest against the An- 
nexation of Texas to the United States. I was 
present in that Convention, as a citizen of Leicester. 
Judge Strong, of Leominster, was President of the 
Convention, and into it came such men as Levi Lin- 
eoln, Emory Washburn, Charles Allen, Abijah Bige- 
low, and others. It had been called without refer- 
ence to party polities, yet sume were of the 
opinion, which afterwards grew to be the general 
conviction, that the design of the leaders was to 
secure the vote of the County and State for Henry 
Clay. But T repeat, it was not called on a Clay 
basis, or a Whig basis, but it was to all citizens 
of Worcester county. And this hall was filled, 
and resolutions were introduced and adopted, 
strongly protesting against the annexation project, 
But there was no point in the resolutions—anothing 
from which the South or the North, the country or 
the world, could infer any thing else but that, 
though Massachusetts protested against annexation, 
still, if the thing were done, she would quietly sub- 
mit to it. Disa and mortified that Massa- 
chusetts had no truer and loftier word to utter, in 


with her. In the name of God, I say, sir, let us 
give such an impulse to-day to this desire for a new 
union, on the basis of freedom, justice and righte- 
ousness, as can never be mistaken, and never be 
again rolled back. 

Sir, this is not a mere question of expediency ; it 
is not whether the Republican party, or any party, 
is going to be benefitted by this movement or not. 
We are now, while in this Union, ourselves conspi- 
rators against the rights and liberties of our fellow- 
men. We are co-partners in an infernal scheme for 
depriving men and women of their God-given and 
inalienable rights. We are members of a Union 
which, by the concurrent testimony of the clearest- 
headed men, South as well as North, is now, and 
long has been, the chief means of sustaining slave- 
ry, and giving it its vitality. It is not a question, 
therefore, of expediency. It is one of gaty before 
High Heaven. It is ovr puty to SEPARATE OUR- 
setves from all connection with the dealer in hu- 
man flesh, with the oppressor of his kind ; and if 
we may not, as we do not propose to do, go on to 
his plantation, and say, ‘ You shall liberate your 
slaves!’ we have a right, and it is our duty to say 
to him, ‘ If you will insist on holding your slaves, 
you shall do it without our help!’ (Applause.) 

aT eid ines cpaialateats 


LETTERS TO THE CONVENTION. 


LETTER FROM HON. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


Boston, January 10, 1857. 
Rev. T. W. Hicernson, Worcester, Mass. : 

Dear Sin,—lI have received your invitation, on 
behalf of the Committee of Arrangements, for a 
Convention to be held on the 15th inst., ‘ to consider 
the practicability, probability and expediency of a 
separation between the free and the slave States,’ to 
be present, or else to express some opinions on the 
subject in questior. 

a well aware that my study of the slave-ques- 
tion in the United States began much later than 
that of many respectable individuals who have 
adopted very opposite conclusions to mine. It is 
about fourteen years since I reached the conviction 
that it was the duty of every man having the inter- 
ests of his country at heart, to form in his mind 
some definite plan upon which to regulate his share 
of the public action. But even then, the persons to 
whom I allude had made up their minds that noth- 
ing would do short of an entire separation of the 
free States from all community of interest with 
slaveholders. One of the first things, therefore, 
which I was called to do, was to examine as carefully 
as T could the grounds upon which this proposition 
was ative 

The result of my labor was, that neither as a 
moral, as a social, nor as a political question, could 
I give an affirmative answer to the doctrine of a sep- 
aration. My reasons for this could not be embrac- 
ed within the limits of a letter, nor do I su 
that it would be worth while to give them. It is 
enough to say, that I regard the government which 
has been instituted in this country as one which will 
run its term as all other human governments have 
done, and that all efforts to cut it short are simply 


futile. It is not t, nor approaching to perfec- 
tion, I admit. Bat it works better thus far for the 





ons the people than any other system that I 
| know of, and quite as well as any new one likely 
| to be adopted at this day in its place. That it has 
| faults, and grievous ones, no reasonable man can 
| deny ; and its greatest defect is oa in ie 
| anti- blican preponderance which it gives to the 
| stavebelding sm Dist thio to, tp niy ow; tecties 
| much eaused by any error in the instrument of gov- 
ernment itself, as " the vacillation and weakness 
of t 





such an hour, a member of that Convention rose, 


between the upright and the dishonest, between the 
worthy and the unworthy ; from honoring the for- 
mer, and endeayoring as far as I 
the latter. This is the only basis upon which any 
ent extended over human so im 
as we are on this globe can be d to rest. On 
this basis, I am willing to continue indefinitely to 
live with slaveholders, even though some of 
should trench a little upon my rights...1 can at 
ino bows under such circumstances, to exert a little 
i influence in the way of counteraction and 
amendment. There are hi i ; honorable, 
conscientious men and women scattered thick all 


of acting u ie selene , are very great; @ 
they are necewail imid, and averse to confronting 
ic opinion. 1 we help this excellent class 


deserting it, and leaving that public opinion to 
yy ee ome it sinks into im rkness ? 
I do not so read my duty. reforms in the 


social condition of nations must, in the nature of 
things, move slowly, if to be effected without the 
risk of convulsions. No greater reform was ever 
pro since the advent of the Saviour, than this 
which we advocate in America. It has taken nearly 


yet how much of it remains untouched by its hu- 
manizing doctrines! It is not for us, then, to be out 
of patience because twenty or thirty s have 
away without any decisive results in_this 
cause. Yet I would not do, as some have done, 
under the shelter of this reasoning ; I would not seek 
to excuse myself from doing any work, and put the 
whole trust in the natural course of Divine Provi- 
dence, which will bring out its greatest ends by 
natural means. This is the sophistry of men false 
at the heart ; it is not the argument of a chimney 
sweeper, if truly devoted to “ating his business. 
No! The work is to be done with the Divine favor, 
but by human means. I am in favor of going on as 
we have been doing for years past, under the Consti 
tution, and by the use of legitimate instruments. 
That much has already been , it seems to me 
cannot now be denied. But a great deal remains to 
be done. Public opinion is not yet in America what 
it should be on this subject. We who live within 
the limits of the United States, do not see slavery in 
the light that all people living outside see it. There 
is a familiarity with its most revolting features even 
among our most intelligent classes, which tones down 
the ver with which we censure it. A very la 
part of the citizens of the free States are in the habit 
of considering the law of slavery, wherever it exists, 
to be in fact as valid and good law, and as firmly to 
be supported as if 1t had its foundations in the most 
perfect — justice. They believe in the dogma 
so boldly put forward by Mr. Clay some years ago, 
that ‘ whatever the law makes property is property.’ 
Along the entire border of the free States south and 
west, is to be found a population who sympathise in 
opinion more with slavery than with freedom. This 
whole region is missi und. And I think 
nothing really effective will + a in the way of 
reform of the system of the Géneral Government, 
until the doctrines of Liberty shall have been firmly 
established, where they are as yet either imperfectly 
understood or absolutely held in contempt. 

What does the so-called democratic party of the 
free States now know of the principles of the Amer- 
ican Revolution? Where can it now venture to sa 
a word in defence of human liberty? Yet, althoug 
in a minority, it still holds in the aggregate a large 
number of our citizens. They have lost all their 
watch-words—and yet they continue a party. Their 
doctrines are now confined to the limits of extreme 
conservatism—of protection to all abuses, however 
great, because it is dangerous to disturb them. Do 
you think that you will weaken their hold on pub- 

ic opinion by proposing a separation? But a sepa- 

ration from whom? Not from the slaveholders 
merely, for the york is not thorough whilst you still 
retain among yourselves a large class who sympa- 
thise with them more than they do with you. You 
must separate as well from these Democrats, the 
apologists of slaveholders, as from the slave-owners 
themselves. Do you not perceive that you change 
the issue at once from a stronger toa weaker ground? 
You make a domestic question to divide upon at 
home, instead of one upon which to unite at home 
against the real evil which is outside of your borders. 
For my part, I cannot see the wisdom of this course, 
however others may view it. I think the obvious 

licy is to persevere in reforming opinion in the 
ree States—to educate the rising generations in a 
determined hostility to the Sen al slavery in 
America—to infuse someting of the genuine spirit 
of liberty into the still torpid regions of the middle 
and the western States—and then to trust to time 
and to the providence of God for a favorable result. 

I fear that already I have trespassed upon your 

tience. And yet I have scarcely touched the sub- 
ject. If in the little I have said, | am so unlucky as 
to differ with some whose individual character and 
prety of motive command my esteem, I trust that 

have said nothing in an offensive spirit, or which 
will render me liable to be misunderstood. This 
cause will never he aided by strife among its sincere 
upholders. There is room for all to work, even 
though they may not all join in one direction. 
Iam, with great t, 
Your friend, 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


LETTER FROM HON. EDWARD WADE, OF OHIO, 


Wasurnoton, Jan. 14, 1857. 
Rey. Tnos. W. Hiccrnson : 

Dear Sir—Your favor, enclosing the proceédings 
of a meeting of citizens of Worcester, -, Was 
received in due time, but unavoidable business en- 
gagements have delayed an answer until the ‘ elev- 
enth hour.’ The objects contemplated by the meet- 
ing on the 15th inst., are verily of a magnitude suf- 
ficient to demand the most anxious consideration of 
every Christian, patriot, and philanthropist. I feel 
as deeply as any man can feel, enormous mis- 
chiefs which have already resulted from the admis- 
sion of slavery as an element of representative power 
into what, excluding two or three other blemishes 
of a like character, would otherwise be a faultless 
Constitution. But you know the effect of ‘ dead 
flies in the ointment of the a otheeary ’ ; so these 
most disastrous admissions bid fair to destroy that 
Constitution which, it is said, could not have been 
established without them. Still, I do not admit 
that the Constitution of the United States, rightly 
and honestly construed, furnishes any guaranty for 
the existence, much less the extension of slavery ; 
but I do admit, that the concession of such a power 
in the Constitution leaves us of the free States no 
alternative but secession or submissson to slavehold- 
ing domination. When this last horn of the dilemma 
shall be found hopelessly goring us, I shall have as 
little seruple as any one, about the right or the duty 
of taking the side of freedom at hazard. 

I am fully aware that the treachery of free State 
office-seekers, in the hope of slaveholding support 
for national offices, has yieded the 1 pigh wae. con- 
struction of the Constitution to the slaveholders. 
But I know as well, too, that it but requires the 
patriotic unity of the people of the free States, to 
rescue the Constitution from the hands of its viola- 
tors. But this unity of the free States, it is said by 
croakers and unprincipled office-seekers at the North, 
and howled by the slaveholders, will dissolve the 
Union. Well, if so, then so be it; for one thing is 
absolutely certain, and that is, that the moral and 
physical necessities of free and slave institutions do 
constitute irreconcilable contradictions ; and it only 
needs time to develop the destructive operations of 
these hostil: elements. This view alone satisfies my 
mind that, in the nature of things, the institutions 
of the two sections of the country must become 

; Or @ separation is inevitable. But 


@ conquest the one of the other, by either a physical 
or moral contest, or by the combination of both. 





ible to reclaim ji 


over the slave States. Their difficul src pice, arsed 


nineteen centuries to make the world Christian, and | and 


these institutions can only become ho.-ogeneous by | i 


while wheeling from us some,unbearable curse. 
This t fact is liable to be overlooked while count- 
weary s of the *s woes, or the 
— advent of the quickening of a nation’s ~~ 
sied conscience... But can any one of us now afirm 
that all has been achieved, towards the freedom of 
the slave, that can reasonably be expected, within 
the Union? Or ean any one affirm the dissolution of 
the Union to be the remedy, and the rightful reme- 
dy, for the curse and crime of slavery? Have the 
resources of Christianity been exhausted on the ct- 
fort to bring the people of the free States to exert 
their utmost ned vere constitutional power against 
? Have the slaveholders, and non-slave- 
holders, of the slave States, been made to feel that 


the utmost has been done by food myn of the free 
States morally, religiousl ye ially and politically, 
that can be done inside of the Con- 


I am constrained to answer all these questions in 
the negative; and hence, until al/ has been done 
which can be done, and proved a failure, we are not 
at liberty to ce the ‘Union a failure.’ 
But when all has been done that is hinted at 
above, and still slavery shall go on, ‘conquering 
to conquer,’ then it will not have been the 
Union only, but human nature also, of which the 
Union is one exponent, that has failed. For 
it seems to me that if the of the free States 
(those of them, I mean, who do not hold the Con- 
stitution of the United States to be a ty of 
slavery to the slave States) cannot be sufficiently 
im with aversion and opposition to slavery 
to op that institution, up to the very ‘ verge of 
constitutional power,’ the effort to bring them to 
the ultimatum of discarding the Constitution and 
the Union must prove utterly abortive. If the least 
and easiest of attainment of these is impracticable, 
then the greater must be next to impossible. 

Now, you and I have had enough of the experience 
of the ways of the GE NE desti- 
ny of nations to a inte saying—* king- 
p of heaven ae not with tion.’ Sla- 
very is in itself suspicious, restless, nervously fearful 
of its own security. For this reason it will never 
rest. ‘There is no peace to the wicked.’ Its own 
interminable and despairing graspings for security 
are not only the tokens but the means of its decay 
and ruin. But I am not such an ‘ Antinomian’ as 
to advocate waiting ‘ God’s time.’ I mean by it 
that the necessities of slavery are so great that it 
will never suffer us to sleep over its devastations. 

The slaveholders have too little confidence in the 
inherent strength of the slave system to leave it to 
the silent workings of its antagonist Liberty. They 
will proyoke hostility by throwing up redoubts 
about their ‘ domestic institutions.” ‘ There is no 

to the wicked ’—so that our own quietists 
may as well hang their harps on the willows. The 
sla excitement is more intense now, more widely 
rn and more deeply seated in the hearts of the 
ple, than at any former period. The tide has 
rising, since the yoice of Mr. Garrison was 
first lifted in behalf of the oppressed. It must be 
suffered to continue its rising, in the way its first 
ripple was stirred on the sluggish surface of North- 
ern society. The agitation of the slave question, is 
up, and ‘ will not down.’ This is needful, and, in 
my opinion, it is better for the cause, taking human 
nature as it is, than to attempt to take a step so 
radical and startling, and so well calcula to 
frighten the timid, and encourage the mercenary, 
as a proposition to dissolve the Union. It is the 
‘ little leaven’ that ‘leaveneth the whole lump.’ 
The ‘ dough ’ of freedom will be more likely to be 
soured by such yeast as disunion, than to be trans- 
formed into healthful food. Still, no one can say 
how soon this 4 may be needed, to save us all from 
the dishonor and crime of sustaining an institution, 
socon tonature, to Revelation, and to every in- 
stinct and sentiment of humanity, as American sla- 
very. For, rather than togive the strength, moral and 
political, of the people of the Free States te the ex- 
tension and perpetuity of slavery, let the Union 
perish ; for it is better, infinitely better, that any 
artificial structure, designed and capable of bein; 
made an instrument of unmeasu ood, shoul 
erish forever, rather than turned into an engine 
or the perpatitg of the curse and shame of human 
slavery. Most truly yours, &c., 
EDWARD WADE. 


LETTER FROM PROF. C. E. STOWE. 
Anpover, Mass., Jan. 12, 1857. 
Rev. T. W. Tircarnson : 

My Dear Sm—If I were in des 
publie, as you seem to be, I should take the course 
which you adopt. But, when I reflect that the real- 
ly determined, aggressive slaveholders of the country 
are probably less than 150,000 against more than 
20,000,000 of people ; when I perceive that their 
cause is sustained entirely by falsehood and violence, 
without one particle of truth or ess in in its 
favor ; when I see what wonderful progress has been 
made during the last twenty-five years in enlighten- 
ing our citizens in regard to the true nature of sla- 
very, and its aggressions on all that is right and 
honorable ; while I expect that this process of en- 
lightenment will go on with accelerating rapidity, 
and the five: yente nest do come db move them ail the 
twenty-five years that have just passed; I cannot 
help thinking it is the part of wisdom to hold on 
and vote, and help the 20,000,000 turn the 150,000 
with their corruptions out of the house, (which 
they had no business ever to yp and not allow 
the 150,000 to turn out the 20,000,000, to whom 
the whole justly belongs. 

One or the other, I admit, must be done, and that 
soon. 


ir as to the Re- 


Very truly yours, C. E. STOWE. 


LETTER FROM HON. 0, W. ALBEE. 
Senate Cuamner, Boston, Jan. 12, 1857. 
Rev. Tuos. W. Hiceryson : 

Dean Srr—I thank you for the invitation to be 
present at the Convention to be holden at Worcester 
the 15th inst. 

Respecting as I do, all men who act up to their 
convictions of duty, however much those convictions 
may differ from my own, it would give me pleasure 
to be present at your discussions, were not other 
labors and obligations pressing upon me, and de- 
manding my immediate attention. If the Union 
cannot stand the practical working of the truths 
enunciated in the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence, it seems to me its value has heen calculated. 
I am not, however, prepared to believe that the 
triumph of freedom requires the dissolution of the 
Union. Whether it docs or not, I am re re 
erate and stand by the sentiments I have and 
advocated ever since the contest upon the re of 
the Missouri Compromise n—viz.: Let freedom 
be preserved to Kansas at all hazards. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
0. W. ALBEE. 
LETTER FROM REV. HENRY M. DEXTER. 
Boston, Jan. 14, 1857. 
Rev. Tnos. W. Hicerson : 

Dear Sir—Your polite note from the Committee 
of Arrangements, inviting my presence at the Con- 
vention to be held in Worcester to-morrow, lies 
before me. 

In reply I beg to say, that, while I look forward 
to a separation of the Free from the Slave States as 
an event that is v 
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